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[OFFICIAL NOTICE. | 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting, Western Gas Association. 


—~<oviiinbeane 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ) 
NEw ALBANY, IND., April 7th, 1903. { 

The annual meeting of the Western Gas Association will be held at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., May 20, 21, 22, 1903, and will 
be called to order by its President, Mr. A. H. Barret, of Louisville, Ky., 
at 16 A.M., Wednesday, May 20. 

Announcements as to rates will be made after the opening of the 
Claypool Hotel—it is entirely new, and has been in the course of 
construction for 2 years—which will occur between the 15th and 25th of 
April. Indianapolis is one of the best hotel towns in the country, and 
within a few blocks of the Claypool Hotel are a number of hotels con- 
ducted on the European and American plan, at which rates suitable to 
all persons can be secured. 

The sessions of the Association will be held in a room provided by the 
Claypoo! Hotel. 

The Executive Committee has arranged for the following papers: 

Naphthaline, by Dr. W. H. Birchmore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gas and Meters, by Mr. John Mcllhenny, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Most Economical Yield per Pound of Coal, by Mr. James Somer- 
ville, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Increasing the Sale of Gas to Existing Customers, by Mr. B. W. Per- 
kins, South Bend, Ind. 

Municipal Ownership, by Mr. A. E. Boardman, New York City. 
— Conductivity of the Different Clays, by Mr. Wheeler, St. Louis, 

oO. 

High Pressure Gas Mains Under the Mississippi River at New Or- 
leans, by Mr. Thos. D. Miller, New Orleans, La. 

Low Candle Power Gas, by Capt. W. H. White, New York City. 

Wrinkle Department, Edited by Mr. W. E. Steinwedell, Cleveland, ©. 

Reports will be made by the following committees: On Specifications 
for Gasholders; World’s Fair Committee. 

Arrangements are being made with the various Passenger Associa- 
tions to secure the usual 14 rate for persons attending the convention, 
full details of which will be given shortly. 

The Secretary will be pleased to answer any questions relating to the 
meeting, and will mail application blanks for membership to appli- 
cants. The membership fee is $10, which includes the first year’s dues; 
annual dues $5 thereafter. The Association publishes and distributes, 
free of charge, to its members the Proceedings of the Association, which 
alone is worth more than the annual dues. Yours truly, 

Jas. W. DUNBAR, Sec’y. 








[OFFICIAL NOTICE. } 
Wrinkle Department, Western Gas Association. 
naa 
WESTERN Gas ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE WRINKLE DEPARTMENT, > 
721 Citizens Building, Cleveland, O. 
To the Members of the Weatern Gas Association: The Wrinkle De- 
partment is now ready to receive contributions for the 1903 collection, 
and I would thank you to please send a sketch or description of any 
new device or method you may have to the above address. 
Any sketch, photograph or drawing, accompanied by a written ex- 
planation, of a new idea will be gratefully received, and it is hoped 
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that you will comply promptly by favoring us with a contribution. 
Respectfully, W. E. STEINWEDELL, 
Editor Wrinkle Department, 
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BRIEFLY TOLD. 


JUDGE SEAWELL’s SouND SENSE.—A correspondent forwards the 
following from San Francisco, Cal., under date of the 10th inst.: 
‘‘This week Judge Seawell decided that the city cannot compel 
contractors with the municipality to pay laborers $2 at least, and 
employ them only 8 hours a day. He reached this decision in the 
suit of the San Francisco Gas and Electric Company to force the 
Board of Supervisors to pay $23,886 for light furnished the city for 
the month ending December 29. The contract with the Company pro- 
vided that the provisions of the charter as to hours and wages should 
be observed. The Company paid no attention to this stipulation, 
and when its bill was presented it was denied payment. Thereupon the 
Company took the matter into court. In his decision Judge Seawell 
says: ‘ The work performed by the Company in manufacturing gas and 
in generating electricity, or in distributing them to customers, is not 
work done for the city and county.’ The gas and electricity, when pro- 
duced, become the property of the plaintiff and are then supplied to its 
various customers, of which the city is only one. Gas and electricity 
are commodities, as much so as stationery, coal, provisions or any other 
supplies furnished to the city and county. It would scarcely be claimed 
that the requirement of the charter under consideration applied to con- 
tracts furnishing stationery, and that a contractor furnishing writing 
paper to the city could not recover the contract price thereof because 
some persons employed in the manufacture of the paper worked more 
than 8 hours a day. There is no greater reason for applying the charter 
provisions to the furnishing of gas and electricity. Even if it could be 
held that the contract in question is subject to the provision of the 
charter limiting the hours of labor, it would not follow that the plaintiff 
could recover for the gas and electricity supplied at the rate fixed by the 
contract. The charter does not prescribe any penalty for the breach of 
such provision of the contract. It declares that every contract for work, 
etc., which does not comply with the provisions of article 2, chapter 3, 
section 1, shall be void, and any officer signing the same shall be deemed 
guilty of misfeasance, but if the 8-hour limitation is applicable, the con- 
tract is not void. The charter prescribes no penalty for the breach of 
that provision of the contract and leaves the liability of the contractor 
and the remedy of the city and county for such breach to be determined 
by the general principles of law. The complaint alleges that the city 
has sustained no injury or damages by reason of the fact that some of 
the plaintiff's employees work longer than 8 hours a day, and if it be 
also true that the gas and electricity supplied by the plaintiff have been 
used and consumed by the city, it is also liable for the contract price. 
My conclusions are: (1) The charter provision which limits the hours 
of labor applies only to contracts for work to be performed for the city 
and county; (2) a contract to light the streets and public buildings of 
the municipality is not a contract for work to be performed for the city 
and county. Gas and electricity are commodities, and the plaintiff in 
agreeing to supply and the defendant in agreeing to pay for them, 
assume the relation of seller and purchaser of personal property; (3) 
the allegation of the complaint shows the city has sustained no damages 
- which it is entitled to deduct from the contract price of the gas and 
electricity supplied to and consumed by the city.’ ” 





NoTEs.—— 


CapTaIN W. H. WHITE reached home last Tuesday, after an ‘‘ Oriental 
trip ” that took up something over two months. He looks fine, and he 
says that he feels as well as he leoks. His personal impressions respect- 
ing Jerusalem and Jericho are likely to be expressed later on in the 
session rooms of the Society of Gas Lighting, the halls of the Lotos 
Club, and elsewhere. 


D. F. Gurry has filed a suit in the Circuit Court for the Marion (Ind.) 
district to compel the Marion Gas Company to place a gas meter in his 
house, without his being obliged to make a deposit of $5 with the Com- 
pany as a guarantee that his accounts with it will be settled according 
to agreement. The Company has 2,000 meters in use. 


Mr. HERMAN POTTER has been appointed Superintendent of the plant 
at Nebraska City, Neb. 


THE proprietors of the Athol (Mass.) Gas and Electric Light Company 
will expend this season quite a sum of money on their electric lighting 
plant. 


THE output of gas for the month of March last, from the municipal 
plant at Holyoke, Mass., over the corresponding month for 1902, 
amounted to 14 per cent, The plant would be all the better for some 
needed extensions, 


—s 


[OFFICIAL REPORT—REVISED BY THE SECRETARY.—CONTINUED 
PAGE 571.] 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, OHIO GAS LIGHT 
ASSOCIATION. 


————[—[= > 


HELD IN THE GRAND HOTEL, CrncrnnATI, O., MARCH 18, 19 AND 20, 


FROM 


9 
JUS, 





First DAy—MORNING SESSION. 


[Discussion on the paper by Mr. F. W. Stone, Ashtabula, © 
‘* Natural Gas as a Factor in the Artificial Gas Business.’ : 
[For the text of Mr. Stone’s paper, see ante, p. 570. | 

The President—Gentlemen, you have heard an extremely valuable 
paper upon a very interesting subject. I trust all of you will join in 
full discussion of the features brought out by the author. I will cal] on 
Mr. Persons to open the discussion, as I believe he has had some exyer- 
ience in Toledo regarding the subject. 

Mr. Persons—I want to correct our President. My experience has 
been entirely with artificial gas. I have flirted a little bit possibly with 
natural gas, but never had any intention of going into the natural gas 
business, I am not in the business and have no intention of going into 
it. We have had some experience in Toledo in selling gas appliances 
where we have had natural gas at 30 cents per 1,000. We have fuel gas 
there at 70 cents per 1,000. From the fact that natural gas appliances 
came into more general use, by reason of the utilization of natural gas, 
we have been able to do quite a large business in selling stoves for arti 
ficial gas. We sold a good many and found chat they ‘‘stayed.” Of 
course, it is fair to say that probably a large majority of our stoves are 
sold on lines where natural gas had been available, but where it sub- 
sequently was taken from that section of the city. We have sold a 
great many in such districts. Our gas stove business increased some- 
thing like 40 per cent. last year. Itis a pretty hard blow for an artificial 
company to have natural gas drop on it. You cannot help but feel it at 
first. From the little experience I have had I am led to believe that we 
are going to have natural gas throughout this State for a good many 
years tocome. None of us now hope for natural gas to disappear with. 
in a very short time, because new fields are being opened, and these new 
fields have proved to be the best fields that have ever been in the market, 
so that one must be prepared for a good, long fight if it comes to his 
town. 

Mr. J. T. Lynn, of New York, was called on by the Chair and re- 
fsponded as follows: Mr. President, I have had some experience wit! 
natural gas. I am interested in natural gas in Ohio to-day, and in ar 
tificial gas as well. Last fall they brought natural gas to northern 
Ohio into three towns where I was interested. When natural gas was 
brought into a town in which I was interested I sold out to the natural 
gas company and left town. I am interested in a natural gas company 
at Bowling Green, O., a town of about 5,000 people. Last year we 
sold there 127,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas. I may say that the 
natural gas business in Ohio to-day is in better condition than it ever 
was. I donot think we will have natural gas out of Ohio for 25 years 
to come. I am speaking now not of the smaller places, because I think 
they are taking on a great many small towns which they will eventu- 
ally drop off. They have struck the best fields in West Virginia that 
have ever been struck in the natural gas business, and they are now 
selling natural gas on a different basis than they have ever done in the 
past. Ten years, even 5 years ago, everything in Ohio was sold on 4 
mixer basis outside of the city of Toledo, paying $1.50 per mixer, or $2, 
or whatever the rate might be. To-day everything is on a meter basis 
and natural gas companies are getting paid for every foot of gas they 
are furnishing to their consumers, so that natural gas will last very 
much longer in this way than under the other form. Outside of Chilli: 


On 





; works. 


cothe, Circleville and two or three other smaller towns natural gas 1! 
Ohio is now sold altogether by meter. Some of the smaller towns last 
winter ‘‘ went cold” a good many days; but by selling the gas on a me 
ter basis the supply will last much longer. I think that natura! gas 
will eventually be of benefit to the artificial gas business in Ohio. | do 
not think it will benefit the present generation of artificial gas men very 
much, since I think that natural gas is here to stay for a good maby 

years. In a small town in northern Ohio, where they used natura! 22 
ie about 5 years, we bought the plants and built an artificia! g4 
During the life of natural gas in this town they sold about 8 
millions feet per year. After the artificial plant was erected we sold y 
millions feet, and last year, after 4 years’ labor, we were up to 15 orl! 
millions feet. My advice to all gas companies is, if they are going 
have natural gas competition, to either buy it from the natura! s% 
companies at the city limits and distribute it through their artificis! 
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system, or if possible sell the existing plant to the natural gas com- 

any. 
| Mr. Coombs—I would like to ask Mr. Persons if they have good 
natural gas service? 

Mr. Persons—The best in the world. 
tle pressure was a little low on account of the temperature, but only 
for about 24 hours. We got along all right with the exception of about 
2) or 24 hours, 

Mr. Butterworth—I wish all would talk up louder and more dis- 
\inctly so that the stenographer can hear what we are saying and prop- 
erly record the remarks of the various speakers. If we are going to 
publish our proceedings we want them to be complete and accurate. I 
do not think the stenographer could possibly hear more than a fourth 
of what Mr. Lynn was saying. It was all very interesting and would 
be very valuable for our permanent record. Even we who were sit- 
ting near him could scarcely hear what he said. I understand and ap- 
preciate that none of us is used to public speaking, but I think we ought 
to lay aside our natural modesty and timidity and ‘‘talk up.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Coombs—I would like to ask Mr. Persons what inducement he 
offers to consumers to use artificial gas at 70 cents per 1,000 as against 
natural gas at 30 cents? 

Mr. Persons--(After making some remarks which he directed the 
stenographer to omit.) When natural gas was first installed they 
usually, for domestic purposes, installed it in the cheapest way pos- 
sible; as, for instance, putting in an ordinary perforated burner and a 
piece of gas pipe, which lost its efficiency in a very short time through 
beginning to warp out of shape, and to leak. By offering a first-class, 
modern gas stove you can show about the same results with artificial 
gas at 70 cents that you can with natural gas at 30 cents for domestic 
purposes, and by reason of the increased flame temperature of artificial 
gas over natural gas, and by properly utilizing the other advantages of 
artificial gas over natural gas, we have been able to accomplish the re- 
sults referred to. Good soliciting is also an important factor. We 
tried advertising which did us some good possibly, but our stoves were all 
sold by personal solicitation; good, hard knocking every day in the year. 

Mr. L. T. Palmer, Tonawanda, New York—I would like to ask if 
anybody here has had any experince in the use of natural gas com- 
peting with themselves in the sale of manufactured gas? 

Mr. J. W. R. Cline, who was called on by the President to respond to 
the above inquiry, suggested that you furnish illuminating gas for 
illuminating purposes and natural gas for fuel purposes. That is the 
way he disposed of the question at Springfield, O. 

Mr. Palmer—At what relative prices? 

Mr. Cline—Natural gas at 25 cents yer 1,000 and illuminating gas at 
$1.25 per 1,000. We have a peculiar ordinance, which provides that 
natural gas should be sold for fuel or for power purposes only, and we 
thought in that way we would keep the people from using it for illumi- 
nating purposes. We did not altogether accomplish that. Quite a 
number of consumers use it for both purposes. 

Mr. Lynn—I have had some experience in distributing both natural 
and artificial gas in the city of Detroit. We used to run a natural gas 
plant and also an artificial gas plant. We tried, as far as possible, as 
Mr. Cline said, to keep the people from using natural gas for illuminat- 
ing purposes, and where we found them using it for both purposes we 
would try to bluff them into paying $1 per 1,000 for the natural gas con- 
sumed for illuminating purposes. However, the courts rendered two or 
three decisions on that subject, to the effect that gas companies cannot 
control the gas after it passes the meter. After it passes the meter the 
consumer can use it for whatever purpose he wants, regardless of any 
contract or anything else we may have with him. It was held to be his 
gas after it passed the meter. When it passes the meter it is charged to 
him and he can use it for heating, cooking or illuminating purposes 
just as he sees fit. While I had charge of the distribution of natural 
and artificial gas at Detroit, in a quiet way we would vary our pressure 
in the evening, so that if a person was trying to use natural gas for 
illuminating purposes he would not be able to get any satisfaction from 
itat all. He would have a light one minute and the next minute would 
find himself in darkness. We could do that after dark, because the fuel 
business was practically shut off. Of course, in cities like Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, or any of the larger cities, I think there is a 
place for the artificial gas, regardless of the supply of natural gas. 
However, even in these larger cities, their income is going to be cut 
cown and their earnings very materially reduced by the introduction of 
uatural gas, As Mr. Persons explained, 10 years ago, when natural gas 
was introduced, people using natural gas used it in appliances of a tem- 


This winter for about 24 hours 


pipe stuck in for a burner, and soon. They were using natural gas on 
the same principle that they would burn coal; that is, where you had 
to heat up the entire stove to make a cupof tea. The gasthat isin Ohio 
to-day is a different gas from the gas we use in Detroit and also the gas 
that was used in Toledo. The gasfrom the Findlay district comes from 
the Trenton rock, having about 1-7 of 1 per cent. of sulphur init; but 
the present gas, in the southern and central part of Ohio, comes from the 
Clinton rock and has scarcely any odor at all about it. You can turn 
it into your artificial gas mains and use it in that way without any waste 
at all. It will burn just as nicely as artificial gas. 

The President—We would like a word from Mr. Light, of Dayton, 
who has had quite a long experience with natural gas, and who has 
been very successful in his management of the situation. 

Mr. Light—I do not know very much about natural gas; but I do 
know when they first talked about bringing it to Dayton, our President 
and myself had a conference about it, and I remarked that if it were 
coming to Dayton it was not coming tostay. I said it was unreason- 
able to suppose that it was going to last forever, and the sooner we had 
it here the sooner we would get rid of it. The result will be in the end 
that the people will be educated for our benefit. I think we have 
arrived at that point now. This winter we have been very busy. Some 
days we have not had as much natural gas as would cook an egg, and 
it ran that way from about 10 o’clock in the morning until about 10° 
o'clock at night. About 10 o’clock at night the pressure began to in- 
crease. It would increase until about 6 o’clock in the morning, then it 
began reducing again and by 10 o'clock it was all gone. It has not 
affected us as badly as it has the artificial business in some other places. 
We have been able to hold our own very nicely so far against natural 
gas. We have gone back but very little. We have shown a gradual 
increase. It was only for a little while that we were put back, and we 
have had a very satisfactory gradual increase right along. This win- 
ter it has been a very large increase; so much so that it has put us to 
an extra effort to supply the demand. 

The President—We would like to hear from Mr. Ritter, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mr. C. S. Ritter—Mr. President, I have had some experience with 
natural gas in two different places, first at Columbus, O., and then at 
Detroit, Mich., where Iam now located. We shut off natural gas a 
vear ago last August. I have no figures here so as to be able to give 
you just the relative value of the education which the people got in De 
trait by virtue of having used natural gas. I think, however, that Mr. 
Stone is a little bit optimistic in stating the percentage of consumers he 
will be able to retain when natural gas fails. We have retained prac- 
tically all of our power gas to gas engines, but I should say that for 
other industrial purposes we have lost a great deal. From our experi- 
ence in Detroit I cannot help feeling that Mr. Stone’s estimate is rather 
high. 

Mr. H. H. Osborne, Chicago, being called on by the Chair, said: We 
have had quite an experience at Chicago regarding natural gas from 
Indiana. If this meeting were being held in Indiana I would not care 
to say anything about it, but in Ohio I guess I can say something about 
the situation without getting ‘‘licked.” There is quite a falling off in 
regard to the amount of gas used in furnaces and things of that kind 
for heating purposes in Chicago since the people have been required to 
pay for the gas by the meter system. At the time natural gas first came 
to Chicago, to be used there for general purposes or for domestic use, 
there was a great deal of it used for heating purposes on a flat rate, 
offering, for instance, to heat a house of 8 or 10 rooms at a flat rate of 
say $80 per year. The people, of course, were very generous and pos- 
sessed of a liberal feeling towards the company, and if the day was 
warm rather than turn down the gas they would open the windows and 
still use the supply of gas just the same. We found that tendency with 
people, generally speaking. They were bound to get the good of it in 
some way, even if they had to open the window and ventilate the house 
in order to use the gas. A flat rate for an electric current works out in 
the same way; but if you put them on the meter system they begin to 
figure how much they are going to pay and we find that there has been 
a great falling off in the amount of gas consumed by the meter system 
as compared to the mixer system. I think the benefit the company gets 
from it is as great or greater than it was when it used!the system of 
selling it on a flat rate. Ig reference to the price, if I remember cor- 
rectly, I think it was about 50 cents per 1,000, and we were then selling 
artificial gas in some portions of the city—that is where they hada com- 
petitor—at about 72 cents. People who have used both gases thought that 
the artificial gas was better at 72 cents than the other gas at 50 cents per 
1,000. They claimed it was more economical. I have talked with a 
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order to verify this statement, and I ascertained that this was the opin- 
10n of many of the consumers. I would like to ask Mr. Stone as to 
what he is going to do with this immense fluctuation of gas. from 
16,000,000 down to 2,000,000 feet a day, or whatever it was; I remem- 
ber the fluctuation was very marked. How is he going to handle that? 
That is a question which occurred tome. We have found it a very dif- 
ficult problem in Chicago, even in the present situation. We have two 
holders and put 5,000,000 in one and 4,500,000 in the other. Sometimes 
we have them both chuck full and before the day is out we have to 
hustle like sixty to supply enough artificial gas in there to keep going. 
I would like to know what he is going to do with this great percentage 
of fluctuation? 

Mr. Stone—To be frank with the gentleman, I will say I do not know. 
I am at the present time running a natural gas plant, and have not got 
far enough along with that part of it to worry over the supply of 
artificial gas in case of emergency. Having run an artificial gas plant 
and afterwards changed over to a natural gas plant I simply was com- 
paring the two and stating the conditions on which a fuel gas plant 
would have to be operated. I do not believe there is any system known 
to gas literature to-day that fully fills the conditions that would be 
necessary for a fuel gas plant. Ido not believe there is any system 
that is economical enough and which allows you to use everything 
that you produce, and at the same time will give you the variation in 
output, that would be necessary for a proper working of it in order to 
supply all of the demands made under all conditions. I am speaking 
now with reference to what you might call strictly a fuel gas plant. 
That is my own personal opinion simply. But I have faith enough in 
the gas business, and I have faith enough in gas engineers to think 
that, when the demand comes for it a solution for that problem will be 
worked out. I believe that the gas engineers will find a way to do it. 
Mr. Ritter stated he thought my estimate of the amount of gas that 
would be used in case we went back to artificial gas was rather opti- 
mistic. Well, I don’t think so, and because I qualified the statement 
by saying that in case the proper appliances were used, and in case the 
business was handled in the right way, then the estimate which I made 
would hold; otherwise not. It is foolish for you to try to induce 
people to use things the use of which will prove very expensive to 
them; that is, unreasonably expensive. If you do not put in proper 
appliances, and if you do not fix your distribution system right, you 
make it expensive for people to use it, and then they talk to their neigh- 
bors, saying, ‘‘I tried to use gas for cooking,” or ‘‘I tried to use gas for 
heating, but it was not any good. I find it costs me too much.” I 
based my estimate on the use of the gas by the installing of proper 
gas appliances constructed with a view toward the economical use of 
the gas. I notice, in comparing the figures at Ashtabula with the 
figures prevailing in some of the other towns using natural gas, that 
our bills at Ashtabula only average about 60 per cent. as much as some 
of the older natural gas towns. The average meter bill for domestic 
consumption in some of the older natural gas towns worried me a little 
bit. We like to sell as much gas as we can and have the people satis- 
fied with it. I made ita point to take the accounts from two or three 
towns and analyze them, and I found it was. not because we were sell- 
ing to any more people, or it wasn’t because we were not selling them 
for the same purposes that they were in these-other towns, or it was not 
because the people were not using it so as to accomplish just as much 
of a result as they were in the other towns, but simply because the 
people of Ashtabula, prior to the advent of natural gas, had been 
educated in’the use of artificial gas for fuel and had been educated to 
put in the most economic appliances they could. They had been 
educated to utilize it in the best manner. They had been educated to 
be careful of it, and to exercise care and economy in the use of it; 
That education has been to a certain extent a bad thing for me, because 
by reason of it I am not selling the quantity of gas per meter that I feel 
I would like to sell. But, on the other hand, if I should ever have to 
change back to artificial gas, and sell it again, I really believe that I 
could still hold at least from one-third to one-half of the business I 
have now got using natural gas. I have analyzed the accounts and 
have figured out that these people cannot afford to get along without it. 
That has been my experience in the town of Ashtabula in the use both 
of artificial and of natural gas, and the result of my comparison be- 
tween the two, and my comparison between our experiences in Ashta- 
bula and the experiences in other towns of about the same size, where 
natural gas is also used. 

Mr. John D. Mcllhenny, being called on by the President, said: Mr. 
Chairman, I have had no experience in the natural gas business, but I 
have had some experience with a gas company where the price of gas 
has been increased. In a certain town two gas companies were com- 


. 


peting with each other and selling gas at 50 cents per 1,000; in sone 
cases a special reduction was allowed under that price. The companies 
were combined and the price of gas increased to an average of a trille 
over 80 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. The first year the company los: a 
consumption of slightly over 20 per cent, in gross sales; in a little over 
three years they regained that 20 per cent. and the company isstill going 
ahead, having a very satisfactory increase of business. Is has been sii 
that while competition is very much to be deplored and very bad ii: 
many ways, it seems to have an ameliorating feature in that it induces 
the public to burn gas more freely, and in no other way will they reac|; 
that point except by long continued work and persistent effort. It has 
been shown where gas has been sold at a low price and then increased 
the consumption has practically been retained for a year or two years’ 
time. 

Mr. Lynn—I do not like to speak too often on this subject, but I have 
had some experience in a small town where I am interested in the gas 
business, and where the same conditions existed as were referred to ly 
Mr. McIlhenny. We bought out two companies who were competing 
They were selling gas as low as 45 cents for fuel and 80 cents for light, 
and when we consolidated the two interests we increased the price to |) 
cents for fuel and $1.25 for light. That was 5 years ago next month. 
At that time, in a town of 15,000 to 18,000 people, we were sending out 
18,000,000 cubic feet. Last year we sold 62,000,000 cubic feet in the 
same town; but the opposition company, by selling gas at a cheap price, 
started the sale of gas appliances in that town and educated the people 
to the use of gas for fuel, both for heating and cooking. When I and 
my associates purchased these plants I wrote to Mr. McIlhenny, know- 
ing that he had had the same experience in this town that he speaks of, 
asking him what the decrease was from the increase in price. Our de- 
crease the first year was less than 10 per cent. on the increased price. 
Of course, in these 5 years we extended the mains very materially and 
reached a great deal larger consumption and a larger population than 
we did before. The town I speak of, at the last census, hada population 
of about 18,000 people, and there are probably 20,000 to 21,000 people 
there to-day. ri 

The President—Any further remarks on this paper? 

Mr. Doherty--One subject I do not want to see passed over. I would 
like to hear some answer to the question put to Mr. Stone, as to what 
we are going todo to take care of this enormous variation or fluctua 
tion in-demand? Ido not believe that you could sell gas for heating 
purposes only at $1 per $1,000, to take the place of coal for domestic 
heating, and make it pay. 

Mr. Osborne—I think in a city like Chicago, and the circumstances 
under which they are working, they will be able to make it. It only 
occurred to me in reference to the smaller towns. They have had nat- 
ural gas for some time in Chicago, and of course it is dying out to some 
extent; but they are still getting a supply of it there. Being a large 
company, and having plenty of money, the company I refer to have 
been able to and are making all preparations for the occasion when an 
increased demand will be made upon them. While I do not mean to 
say that naturat gas has not done a great deal for the artificial industry 
in educating the people in the use of gas—for I believe it has—I simply 
wanted to find out what these smaller towns are going to do where they 
have been using artificial and natural gas and where the natural gas 
has been falling off? I would like to know what they are going to do 
to take care of this business that the use of natural gas has, in a certar 
way, worked up for them? Of course, in the larger towns like Chicayo 
or Detroit —I do not know so much about Detroit—I suppose they will 
take care of themselves all right. Chicago, I am sure, will be able to 
do it nicely. They are making évery preparation for it now, and when 
the time comes they will be able to supply the increased demand grow- 
ing out of the education of the people in the use of gas for fuel and 
cooking purposes. They are getting the benefit now of some of tls 
education, because they are not holding natural gas as cheap as they 
were formerly. As I stated before, it is metered, and they are getting 
the benefit of the more economical use of the gas by reason of the meter 
system. So that the people are becoming educated, as has been stated 
here several times, and when the time comes they will be able to meet 
the demand, as every preparation is now being made for that purpose 
and to that end. 

Mr. Persons—I think Mr. Chollar made a statement years ago, ai 4 
convention in some paper, that ordinary artificial gas for domestic heat- 
ing purposes at $1 would be equivalent to coal at $40 per ton. 

Mr. Doherty—Fifty-four dollars, I think it was. 

Mr. Persons—I think he said $40 per ton. 

Mr. Doherty—I did not make my remark quite plain. I meant if you 





|eould sell the gas at $1 per 1,000 for heating purposes, I doubt if the 
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company made money out of it if it only took the place of coal for cussed and the order in which you desire them discussed, by passing 


domestic heating. It is a problem that is I think beyond the engimeer. 
[f some one were to give me gas free at atmospheric pressure, I could 
not afford to distribute it and compress it and sell it in competition with 
coal at Denver. That is due, not to the low price of coal there but to 
the peculiar conditions existing at that pomt. We have about 2 weeks 
in each year when we have extremely cold weather. The thermometer 
will go down, we will say, to 20° below zero. As this only happens 
about 2 weeks in the year, the houses are not built and thoroughly pro- 
tected against cold as they are in St. Paul, where they have cold 
weather all the year round. The load factor of our plant in Denver to- 
day is about 163 per cent. By load factor I mean we have to have a 
works and a distributing system—the distributing system is the impor- 
tant part of it—capable of distributing 225,000 feet of gas per hour. 
Now if we distribute at that rate throughout the entire 365 days of the 
year, or rather throughout the 8,760 hours of the year, our output of 
gas would be 6 times what itis. Taking a temperature diagram, and 
figuring the amount of gas in proportion to the difference of tempera- 
ture, we would require a works and distributing system 25 times as big 
as the total amount of gas we would sell, and a large portion of the 
year it would be lying idle. Now, the lowest cost for gas, of course, 
will obtain when we can work all of our investment to its full capacity, 
and if you work it at a less amount of capacity you finally get to that 
point where the fixed charges eat you up. The solution of the problem 
[think rests with the system of charging and not with the method of 
selling gas. When we say we will sell gas at so much per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and agree to supply the demand no matter what it may be, it 
would be a good deal like someone coming to this hotel and saying, ‘I 
want to engage 100 rooms. I don’t want to permit anybody to use 
those rooms myself, and when I occupy any of those rooms or all of 
them I will pay you so much per night.” What rate could the pro- 
prietor afford to give that man? If he occupied one room for one night 
in the year you would have to charge him like the dickens for that one 
room that one night to come out even, but if he occupied all of those 
rooms 365 days of the year you could give him a very low rate. In 
other words, the rate per room in the illustration, or the rate per 1,000 
of gas consumed in our case, is an absolutely inequitable method, and 
we can never develop our business to its logical possibilities as long as 
we sell gas on the per 1,000 feet basis any more than in the electrical 
business if the electrical energy is sold on the basis of so much per kilo- 
watt hour basis. I do not believe to-day 50 per cent. of the electrical 
companies in the country are still sticking tothe per kilowatt hour 
basis, but they are using differential basis on the load factor of the par- 
ticular consumer, and I believe we will come to some such basis in the 
gas business. At first blush a gas man may turn up his nose at such a 
suggestion, but the more he thinks about it and the more frequently a 
problem like that is given to him, I think he will finally find that he is 
selling something besides gas, that he is selling a convenience, and 
that when he gets a consumer he is giving him the freedom to use a 
portion of the investment which is costing the company money all the 
time, and the company must get a return on that portion of the invest- 
ment regardless of how much gas the consumer may burn. 


ANENT THE QUESTION Box. 


The President—We have here now at the desk the Question Box in 
printed form, as edited by Mr. Henry L. Doherty. Copies of it will be 
distributed to the members of the Association as soon as we adjourn 
and the names will be checked off so that we can keep track of them, 
Mr, Doherty, I understand, has some announcement to make in regard 
to the Question Box. 

Mr. Doherty—The box contains 160 questions. All of them have not 
been answered, but a great many of them have; 73 engineers and man- 
agers throughout the country have contributed to it. Now it is impos- 
sible to take up all of these questions and discuss them on the floor of 
the convention, the idea being that this would simply be a contribution 
to gas literature. A portion of the questions, however, can and shonld 
be diseussed. The question is how to determine which ones will be dis- 
cussed, I, therefore, make the suggestion that each member interested 
look through the Question Box during the noon adjournment and then 
this afternoon nominate such questions as he would like to have discus- 
sed here in the order of preference. Then, by a little clerical work, we 
can ascertain which questions a majority of the members desire discussed. 
As I said there are about 160 questions and about 73 gas engineers 
aiid managers have contributed to the printed discussions. The bcok 
coutains 150 odd pages, and some of the questions you will find very in- 
teresting. If you will get the printed report now and look through it 


aes : ; , 
Slips to the Secretary, denoting your choice, we can determine which 


ones you want to hear discussed and which ones have the preference. 

| On motion of Mr. Lynn, duly seconded, a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mr. F. W. Stone for his very valuable and interesting paper. 
On motion the Association then adjourned until 2 P.M. 





First Day.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association reconvened, pursuant to adjournment. Having 
called the meeting to order the President said: We will take up this 
afternoon the 

QUESTION BOX, 
of which Mr. Henry L. Doherty is Editor. You were requested before 
the noon adjournment to look over the printed list of questions and to 
indicate to Mr. Doherty those you would like to have discussed. Those 
who have a list of questions made out which they desire to have dis- 
cussed will please hand the list to Mr. Doherty at once so that we can 
proceed. 

Mr. Doherty—If any member desires any particular question dis- 
cussed I wish he would get his nomination of questions in the order of 
preference into my hands as soon as possible. While the members are 
making their nominations, I will read the introduction, which is as 
follows: 

The value of any Association of this character must be measured by 
the services it can render its members. While attempting to advance 
our business methods it is surely not inconsistent to endeavor to advance 
our Association methods. It is reasonable to suppose that the members 
of this Association will keenly appreciate that information which they 
most desire. Can any committee or officers of an Association pre- 
determine what will be most prized by all of their members? I think 
not. Some expression must be obtained individually from the members. 
This can best be done by means of the Question Box. The idea is not a 
new one, but I think the officers of this Association have put the Ques- 
tion Box on a higher plane and have elaborated its scope far beyond the 
comprehension of the original proposer’s ideas. This plan, if carried to 
its logical conclusion, will make the annual conventions of this Asso- 
ciation an exchange market for ideas and a clearing house of knowledge. 

The benefits of co-operation increase faster than the arithmetical in- 
crease in the number of partiicpants, and the greatest good will result 
from the grestest degree of co-operation. Within the limits of our own 
membership we may not find the best solutions to the problems which 
confront our members, but in our efforts to solve the problems we meet 
we must certainly benefit some of those outside of our membership limit, 
and this should be sufficient warrant to look beyond our membership 
for co-operation and assistance, and I think we will not seek this help 
in vain. The fraternal ties between gas managers are due to more 
rational causes than Association membership. 

The offering to this convention does not equal my expectations, al- 
though the number of questions asked far exceeded my calculations. It 
has been found impossible to supply the information requested for many 
reasons. The time was short, the plan not well understood, and, much 
to my regret, I have been unable to secure the co-operation of many 
able gas engineers fully able to supply the information wanted with but 
slight inconvenience to themselves. 

Is the tendency towards a less strict observance of professional ethics? 
I think not. I hope not. 

The future of the gas business—the very existence of our Associations 
—depends upon the willingness of gas managers to give freely of their 
stock of knowledge. I hope the Question Box idea will be tried another 
year, and we will again ask the members of the gas fraternity for assist- 
ance, and when they see how earnest we are, and how unselfishly we 
use the information thus secured, I am sure we will not ask for their 
assistance in vain. 

I cannot refrain from commenting upon the points brought out by 
this treatment of the Question Box. Numerous problems of primary 
importance are not generally understood, and my reason for saying they 
are not generally understood is because all gas managers and gas engin- 
eers do not agree in their views. Recognizing this condition, I very 
naturally found myself planning some method for its remedy, and after 
careful thought have come tethe conclusion that we should establish a 
department for research and investigation work, and this matter will be 
treated by separate recommendations to your Association. 

A slip was sent out asking for general information as follows: 


1. Each company is requested to describe its method of mapping main, 
showing symbols used to designate sizes of mains, drips, specials, etc. 





during the adjournment, then nominate which questions you desire dis- 


The a of this is to evolve some standard method which can even- 
tually be adopted by all companies. 
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2. What disposition do you make of your coke breeze! 


3. Each company is asked to make a list of all purposes for which gas 
is used in its town, and if possible to give the amount of gas used for 
each purpose. The object of this inquiry is to open up generally new 
uses for gas where such use may now be confined to only one or a few 
towns. . 


4. What sizes of coke do you prepare for the market, and by what 
names do you designate these sizes? The object of this inquiry is to 
recommend some standard sizes and provide standard nomenclature for 
their designation. It is also believed that the coke market can be ad- 
vantageously cultivated if standard sizes of coke are prepared, thus en- 
a stove manufacturers to properly design their stoves for the stand- 
ard sizes. 


5. Let each company describe the method used for scurfing retorts, 
with data regarding frequency of scurfiing and time required. 


6. What special forms of furnace grates or stokers are used for burn- 
on at and what is their fuel value in comparison with good steam 
coal? 


P 7. What paint do you paint your holders with, and why do you pre- 
er it? 

Very few responses were received. None of the companies in this 
Association seem to use the same system for mapping mains. I cannot 
see but conditions are so nearly the same that all companies could ad- 
vantageously use the same system There must be some one best 
system, or some best system can be evolved from the present systems in 
use; but I found this matter to be beyond the scope of this department. 
I will make a separate recommendation that the Association take up 
this matter with the idea of evolving some uniform system of mapping 
mains which can be eventually adopted by all companies. 

Few replies were received regarding the disposition of coke breeze. It 
is pretty generally used as a fuel, but I did not get sufficient informa- 
tion on this matter to make any recommendations. Coke breeze is 
burned under the boilers for steam raising, but I could not ascertain 
what results were obtained from its use. Some companies use a steam 
jet blower and an ordinary grate. Other companies find it possible to 
burn their coke breeze with a natural draught and a fishbone grate. 
The Milwaukee Company is burning its breeze successfully with a 
patent hollow grate bar. The Denver company burns its breeze under 
its boilers, using an American underfeed stoker. The Detroit com- 
pany uses its coke breeze in the water gas machine and apparently to 
better advantage than would result from its use under the boilers. A 
scoop of proper design is inserted in the charging door of the water gas 
machine and by revolving this scoop the breeze is deposited around the 
edge of the fuel bed. This drives the blast to the center, and it ap- 
parently increases the capacity of the machine without any bad results 
whatever, and the breeze fed to the generators seems to have the same 
value as good coarse coke. 

Question No. 3 of the general information brought out the following 
uses for gas: 


Gas engines, 

Ladle furnaces, 
Confectioners’ boilers, 
Bakers’ friers, 
Coffee roasters, 
Brazing furnaces, 
Crucible furnaces, 
Annealing furnaces, 
Enameling ovens, 
Drug stills, 

Beer vat driers, 
Hard oil melters. 
Tailors gas irons, 
Meat boilers, 
Multiple burners, 
Gas water heaters, 
Gas grates, 
Laundry stoves, 
Heating type metal, 
Curling irons, 
Cigar branding machines, 
Linotype machines, 
Banana ripeners, 
Singeing machines, 
Shampoo driers, 
Corset bust block heaters, 
Heating incubators, 
Hotel broilers, 
Water urns, 
Embossing leather, 
Heating wax, 
Bakers, 

Heating rivets, 
Vulcanizing rubber, 
Welding, 

Heating glue, 
Smelting, 


Babbitt metal melters, 


- Keg branding, 


Candy making, 

Soldering iron furnaces, 

Gas forges, 

Assay furnaces, 

Steretoyping metal melters, 

Drying ovens, 

China kiln, 

Water stills, 

Gas laundry mangles, 

Plaiting and crimping rolls, 

Rendering kettles, 

Dental furnaces, 

Gas ranges, 

Backus heaters, 

Clothes driers, 

Portable heaters, 

Barbers’ kettles, 

Glue pots, 

Shoe burnishing machines, 

Soda fountains, 

Can soldering machines, 

Hat shapers, 

Peanut roasters, 

Cloth sprayers’ skirt mfg. 

Heating steam tables, 

Coffee urns, 

Heating irons for polishing 
leather, 

Oyster cookers, 

Enameling and jappanning, 

Heating metal plates, 

Resweating tobacco, 

Heating branding irons, 

Laboratories, 

Heating tools, 





Melting brass and babbitt, 
—— heating, 

Ow pipés, 
Case hardening furnace, 
Cigar lighters, 
Cake griddles, 
Chafing dish, 
Forge for rod heating, 
Hot steaming press, 
Hair drier, 
Oven furnace, 
Photography burnishing, 
Sealing wax heaters, 
Ventilating burner, 
Willow chair singer, 


Tire setting, 

Heating glass moulds, 

Tempering, 

Band shrinking furnace, 

Carbonizing furnace for carbon- 
izing electric burners, 

Capsule making, 

Dry hot air baths, 

Gas machine for hulling beans, 

Hot air lamps, 

Muffle furnace, 

Pure food mfg. 

Steam boilers, 

Toasters, 

Vehicle tire setting. 


I think this is a branch which should in the future be covered by thie 
Progress Editor’s report, and, therefore, I request all readers of this in 
formation to look over this list and add to it any uses for gas which are 
omitted, sending such omissions to the Progress Editor. 

This Question Box department will often develop subjects which are 
entirely too broad to be properly considered as a portion of the Question 
Box, and where such subjects are uncovered I think it the duty of the 
Editor of this department to recommend these subjects to the special! 
consideration of the Association. Question No. 4 is of this character. 
No uniformity now prevails regarding the sizes of coke prepared for tlie 
market, and no standard nomenclature has been evolved to designate 
these sizes even were they uniform. I will treat this matter by an inde- 
pendent recommendation to the Association. 

Questions 5 and 7 did not bring out any information which is worth, 
commenting upon. 

I want to acknowledge my thanks to the following people who have 
assisted me in this work: Mr. Frank W. Frueauff, Secretary; Mr. Irvin 
Butterworth, President, and Mr. W. A. Baehr, Superintendent gas de- 
partment, all of the Denver (Col.) Gas and Electric Company, Denver, 
Col.; Mr. Alfred E. Forstall, of New York, and Mr. Walton Forsts]l, 
of Philadelphia, for references furnished; Miss Harriet E. Billings, As- 
sistant Secretary of the National Electric Light Association, whose zeal 
and industry made a former effort of this sort a success for the National 
Electric Light Association, and to whom I am indebted for some of thie 
methods used in the work for the Ohio Gas Light Association. 

I also want to commend to the appreciation of this Association and 
acknowledge my personal indebtedness to those unselfish gas managers 
and engineers who have generously contributed to this work and whose 
liberality has made this department possible. 

If this contribution to gas literature finds value in the eyes of the gas 
fraternity, I hope their appreciation will be manifested by their future 
support. The expenses, work and worry are dedicated to the progress, 
co-operation and advancement of the gas business, the gas fraternity 
and gas engineering science. 

Mr. Doherty—I suggest, Mr. President, that the discussion of these 
questions be left until I can get the vote from the various members and 
tabulate it. Gentlemen, if you do not want to vote on a number of 
questions, then vote on any particular one you are interested in, and as 
you send them in to the desk I will tabulate them and from those lists I 
will try to find out what questions are the most interesting and which 
questions secure the most votes and the discussion can then proceed in 
the order of preference. 

The President—While waiting for the members to vote upon tlie 
Question Box, we will take up the 


PROGRESS DEPARTMENT, 


as edited by Mr. Irvin Butterworth: 


To the Members of the Ohio Gas Light Association—Gentlemen: In 
accordance with the recommendation of your President for last year, 
that one of our members be designated to prepare, for presentation at 
this meeting, a summary of the progress and improvements that have 
been made in the gas business during the past 5 years, I was duly ap- 
pointed to undertake such task, and herewith respectfully submit my 
report, which, while necessarily meager in its treatment of many im- 
portant matters, and doubtless omitting others altogether (so extensive 
was the ground to be covered), I have still endeavored to make as near!y 
complete as the limits of a report suitable for this occasion would see1 
to permit. It will be obvious, however, that but scant justice can )e¢ 
done to my subject, under the circumstances; but if this feature of your 
Association work is to be continued, these reports will hereafter cover 
only the previous year’s progress, and should therefore be much more 
easily made satisfactory. In order to lighten the work of my successor 
I take the liberty to here request all gas apparatus manufacturers aud 
others who read this report to advise your Progress Editor for the com- 
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ing year of any misstatements or omissions which they may discover in 
this report, in order that he may correct same, as no one man can, with- 
out such assistance, prepare a complete and correct report. 

The following resumé will prove a source of encouragement toany who 
feel that progress has been slow and invention indolent during the recent 
history of the gas business. There has been more or less advancement 
all along the line, touching practically every detail of the business, the 
aggregate effect of which has been to greatly increase the practical effi- 
ciency of our plants and methods. 

My treatment of this subject will be confined to the practical and me- 
chanical features of gas manufacture, distribution and consumption, 
not touching upon business conditions and policies or commercial re- 
sults. 

APPLIANCES. 


Gus Engines.—Undoubtedly the greatest progress that has been made 
iu the gas business during the past five years has been in the direction 
of the development and use of the gas engine. 

When using coal gas the best modern large gas engines will consume 
only about 15 feet of gas per hour per horse power as against about 20 
feet five years ago; while when using producer gas a horse power per 
hour can now be obtained from one pound of coal, or less than one-half 
the quantity employed by the best steam engines, and as high as 34 per 
cent. of the theoretical heat value of the fuel can now be transmitted as 
power to the engine shaft. The regulation of gas engines has been im- 
proved to such a degree that a cyclic variation of ;}5 1s now obtainable, 
easily permitting the operation by them of alternating current genera. 
tors of medium frequency in parallel, something that has not heretofore 
been possible. This has been accomplished: 

(1) By varying the quantity of the explosive mixture in proportion to 
the changes of load without changing its strength per unit volume and 
without decreasing the number of charges per unit of time, instead of, 


as heretofore, simply varying the number of explosions in proportion to 
the changes of load; and 


(2) By substituting for the old-fashioned single-acting cylinder two or 
three, or even more, cylinders, set eccentric, then making the cylinders 
double-acting, so that the engine shaft now receives much more fre- 
quent impulses than fermerly. 

Electric igniters have been substituted for the hot-air tube, permitting 
more exact and economical timing of the moment of ignition. 

Compressed air is now used for starting the engines, removing a 
former difficulty, and large gas engines are now being built for lean 
gases, such as producer and blast furnace gases. Their dependableness 
has been increased to such a degree that recently a 150-horse power gas 
engine was operated at nearly full load, night and day, for 138 days 
without once stopping. According to our last census the number of 
gas engines in use in the United States in 1900 was 14,884, although 
this return is probably far from complete; while according 
to the same authority the aggregate horse power of these en- 
gines was 143,850, being 1,500 per cent. more than in 1890, 
this being the largest increase shown in the use of any prime 
mover. But the most astonishing increase has been in the size of 
the engines. In 1893 visitors at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago were impressed with the 35-horse power gas engine there ex- 
hibited. At the World’s Fair, Paris, in 1900, a 1,000-horse power gas 
engine seemed a monster, but within the past 2 years sizes have been 
increased to as high as 4,000-horse power, and the British Westing- 
house Company is now building, at Manchester, England, 15,000-horse 
power 2-eylinder gas engines.’ America seems to be lagging behind 
Europe in the matter of the number of large gas engines in use, only 
2) per cent. being placed to our credit, although we have built as large 
as any that are in use thus far (4,000-horse power), and one American 
lirm has recently taken contracts to build 16 gas engines of 2,000-horse 
power each. In Europe the use of large gas engines with producer gas 
for operating factories has increased enormously within the past 2 
years, one firm having made 32 engines averaging 1,390-horse power, 
none of them less than 200-horse power. The present tendency is to- 
ward the horizontal type of engine, but Mr. Herbert A. Humphrey, 
who is a student of this subject, predicts that the vertical type will 
finally prevail, especially for central station work. Although most of 
these large engines are used as stated with producer gas, yet 280-horse 
power gas engines are used in this country with ordinary illuminating 
gas. Mr. Humphrey says: ‘‘ The recent remarkable progress in large 
gas engines will undoubtedly continue until Sir Frederick Bramwell’s 
propheey of 21 years ago has been fulfilled and steam engines will only 
be found in museums.” 

Gus Ranges.—I have no statistics showing the increase in the use of 


1. This is an error, due to the use of two many ciphers in the authority consulted The 
“ngi.es referred to are only 1,50U-horse power. 








gas ranges during the past 5 years, but it is a matter of common 
knowledge that their use is increasing enormously. I estimate that 
there are now about 1,500,000 gas ranges in use in the United States. 
This is on the basis of one to every twenty inhabitants in the cities and 
towns supplied with gas. 

While no one improvement of a radical nature has been made in gas 
range construction during the past 5 years, yet many minor improve- 
ments have been made that have greatly increased their efficiency, 
durability, adaptability, appearance and convenience. 
many improvements are the following: 


Among these 


(1) The bodies (sides, backs and fronts) were formerly made of com- 
mon sheet steel; now they are made of blue polished and planished 
steel, which does not burn or chip off. 

(2) The ovens are larger than formerly and are now made in stand- 
ard sizes, conforming to standard sizes of tinware. 

(3) Heavy castings were formerly used for bottom and top oven 
plates, which had to be heated before any cooking could be done; now 
oven linings are made of two sheets of metal with an air space between 
them, the outer plates being further reinforced with asbestos, thus re- 
ducing radiation, and by these means, and by properly ventilating the 
ovens (which was not formerly done), and a proper handling of the 
products of combustion, it now requires, according to one authority, 
only from 34 to 5 feet of gas to heat the ovens to a baking temperature 
as against 18 feet to 24 feet a few years ago. 

(4) Ranges formerly rested directly upon the floor; most of them are 
now ——— by short legs so that the floor underneath can be kept 
clean and is protected from charring, while others are provided with a 
sub-base that prevents charring and the accumulation of dirt. 

(5) The old fashioned sawed or slot burners that were subject to 
warping and stoppages have been for the most part, replaced by drilled 
burners, the top burners being generally star-shaped, thus bringing the 
heat nearer the center of the cooking vessel, reducing to a minimum 
the cold center under same and forcing the heat to pass over the greatest 
possible area of the bottom of the vessel. 

(6) Top burners are now more economically located with reference to 
their distance from the bottom of the cooking vessel, and the top of the 
stove is left more open for the rapid escape of the products of combus- 
tion, thus preventing the smothering and imperfect combustion that 
formerly sometimes occurred. 

(7) Top burners are now made in one piece, preventing leakages and 
allowing the unobstructed passage of the gas, and each burner 1s easily 
removable separately without unscrewing any bolts. 

(8) Formerly in order to repair or replace an oven lining the entire 
stove had to be practically dismounted, but now the sides, ends, tops 
and bottoms of ovens are made by dies instead of by hand, rendering 
them interchangeable, so that the oven linings can be easily and quick- 
ly removed and replaced without disturbing the body of the stove. 

(9) Valves operated by wheels or knobs have given way, for the most 
part, to lever-cock valves which always indicate at a glance whether 
they are: open or shut, and which can be easily tightened when loose 
by turning a screw. 

(10) Burner orifices are now much more easily adjusted than form- 
erly to different gases and pressures. 

(11) There have been many minor improvements; such as less fancy- 
work, wooden valve handles, drip pans so made that fluids spilled or 
boiling over will not run down the sides of the stove, wire instead of 
cast iron oven racks, gas supply pipe extra heavy, giving more threads 
for gas cocks, etc. 

(12) Ranges formerly carried first class freight rates; now they carry 
only third or fifth class rates, meaning a large saving to the gas com- 
panies. 

Progress has also been made in large baking ovens, especially as to 
their capacity, one having recently been installed in Boston that is 18 
feet long, 11} feet wide and 5 feet deep, having a capacity of baking 
32,000 1-pound loaves of bread every 24 hours, at an estimated cost for 
gas of 1-10 of a cent per loaf. 

Gas Heaters.—There have been, during the past 5 years, no improve- 
ments in portable artificial gas heaters worth mentioning, essentially the 
same types and designs having been used throughout the period. There 
have been some improvements in natural gas heaters, but as they con- 
template the use of large quantities of cheap gas they need not be con- 
sidered here. Several years ago one enterprising firm brought out a large 
hot air gas furnace for heating entire houses from the cellar, but as it 
cost about 24 times as much to heat a house withit as to heat it with coal, 
notwithstanding it is said to utilize 80 per cent. of the heat units of the 
gas, its use has not become extensive. The same firm has since gotten 
out a large water heater adapted to house heating which is said to give 
good results. In Milwaukee, Mr. Walker has devised and put into use 
a gas furnace for heating houses with hot water that serves the purpose 
very satisfactorily during cool fall and spring weather, and that should 
have even a greater field in more Southern cities. 

Independent Water Heaters.—Considerable improvement has been 
made in the construction of water heaters during the past 5 years, re- 
sulting in a great increase in their efficiency and general satisfactoriness. 
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The water heater attachment to gas ranges of former times, which was! 


very uneconomical, has given way entirely to the independent heater, 
and these are now made lighter in weight, with thin and contracted 
water passages, rendering them very efficient and practically instan- 
taneous. Illustrating the improvement that has been made in them, 
one firm reports that the heater they formerly made required 83 minutes 
to do the work that their present heater accomplishes under similar con- 
ditions in 40 minutes. Five years ago water heaters were constructed 
with tight casings and burners, so that in order to get at the coil or 
burner it was necessary to disconnect the heater from the boiler. Now 
they are so constructed that the entire casing can be easily and quickly 
removed for the cleaning or repairing of the coils and burners without 
disconnecting either the water or the gas connections. Some manufac- 
turers are avoiding the leakages and stoppages due to multiplicity of 
small water pipes with numerous joints by using instead cast iron sec- 
tions of various forms placed one above another; and one is employing 
a spiral form of water chamber for accomplishing the same purpose. In 
fact, there is at present great activity of invention looking to the im- 
provement of water heaters, and one firm boasts a flue gas temperature 
of only 240°, indicating, under proper conditions, a high efficiency. 
Instantaneous Water Heaters.—There has been some progress made 
in the development of instantaneous water heaters, chiefly in making 
them of different sizes for different purposes and in so constructing them 
that the water comes in actual contact with the produets of combustion, 
increasing their efficiency to the extent that the water absorbs as high as 
90 per cent. ofthe heat of the gas, One heater turns out 3 gallons of 
water per minute, raised 50° in temperature, with a consumption of from 
2 to 24 feet of gas. But the use of these heaters seemsto be as yet some- 
what limited, possibly partly on account of their necessarily high price. 
The independent water heater business seems to be growing much more 
rapidly. A concern employing 100 men now turns out, according to 
their own statement, the bulk of the instantaneous water heaters that 
are used in this country, but as they employed only from 10 to 20 men 4 
years ago, the growth of their business is evidently very considerable. 
Industrial Fuel Gas Appliances.—Much progress has been made 
during the past 5 years in devising and perfecting numerous fuel gas 
appliances for industrial purposes and in developing the use of same, 
but the limits of this paper preclude an enumeration of them in detail. 
Perhaps an idea can best be obtained of the progress that has been made 
in this direction from an examination of the following list of purposes 
to which artificial gas is now being applied more or less extensively in 
this country, for hardly any of which it was used 5 years ago: 
Babbit metal melters, 
Ladle furnaces, 
Keg and other branding, 
Gas forges, 
Brazing furnaces, 
Assay furnaces, 
Crucible furnaces, 
Water stills, 
Drug stills, 
Annealing furnaces, 
Hot-soda fountains, 
Can soldering machines, 
Singeing machines, 
Hat shapers, 
Shampoo driers, 
Corset bust-block heaters, 
Clothes sprayers, 
Heating incubators, 
Polishing leather, 
Embossing leather, 
Resweating tobacco, 
Vulcanizing rubber, 
Welding, 
Heating glue, 
Heating tools, 
Smelting, 
Tire setting (vehicle and loco- 
motive), 
Heating glass moulds, 
Tempering, 


Beer vat driers, 

Gas laundry mangles, 
Pleating and crimping rolls. 
Hard oil melters, 
Rendering kettles, 

Dental furnaces, 

Multiple burners, 

Clothes driers, 

Cigar branding machines, 
Shoe burnishing machines, 
Band shrinking, 

Case hardening, 
Carbonizing electric burners, 
Capsule making, 

Chafing dishes, 

Dry hot-air baths, 

Rod heating, 

Hulling beans, 

Hot-air lamps, 

Hair driers, 

Muffle furnaces, 

Pure food manufacture, 
Burnishing photographs, 
Night lunch wagons, 
Photographic plate driers, 
Stamping names in hats, 
Heating wax, 

Heating rivets, 

Heating metal plates. 


Of course special appliances have been devised for using gas for each 
of these purposes. The Milwaukee Gas Company has probably donemore 
in this direction than any other Company in the country. The paper! of 
Mr, Walker, read at the meeting of the Wisconsin Gas Association last 
month, gives an inkling of the cultivation that has been given the use 
gas for industrial purposes, They are now able, for instance, to melt 
brass cheaper with gas than with coal, and have devised furnaces for 
such purposes that consume as much as 420 feet of gas per hour, 

The progress that has been made in the use of gas for fuel purposes is 

1 See JouRNAL, March 30, p, 488, 





well shown in the fact that many gas companies in this country ; 
now selling, during the year, quite as much gas for fuel purposes as {op 
illuminating purposes. 
Lamps, BuRNERS, ETC. 
Welsbach Burners.—There have been no radical improvement 
the Welsbach burner itself, but many minor ones, such as: 
uae Improvement in the adjustable check originally brought ou 


(2) The invention of a new check by which a needle-valve is oper 
ated by means of a milled screwhead at the side of the burner base. 
ball-check burner has also recently been put upon the market. 


(3) The strengthening of the gallery. 


(4) The shortening of the Bunsen tube, improving the appearance of 
the burner. 


(5) The devising of a single burner that is adapted to any standard 
mantle, any kind of gas fixture, any design of glassware, any pressiire 
of gas, and for use, if desired, with open-flame gas globes. 


(6) The designing of porch burners capable of withstanding draug lits, 


There has also been devised a ball joint that makes the fixtures 
always hang plumb. Improvements have also been made in auti- 
vibrator attachments and in pilot lights, the newest pilot light being 
said to consume less than one foot of gas per 24 hours. 

Incandescent Mantles.—W hile there have been some improvements 
in the manufacture of gas mantles during the five years, none of them 
have been of a radical or important nature, except possibly the carrier 
or cap attachment invented several years ago and now so perfected that 
any consumer, however unskillful, can easily place and adjust his 
mantle on his burner, and which also protects the mantle from break- 
age in shipment and handling. One manufacturer makes a central 
support for mantles, claimed to conduce to their longevity; another has 
adopted a new stitch that is claimed to do the same thing. The larger 
manufacturers are turning out mantles much more uniform in quality 
than formerly, and the greenish cast of light originally emitted by them 
has been overcome, the light now being of a pleasing quality. The best 
mantles now give a light of about 21 or 22 candles per foot of gas at 
ordinary pressure, which shows no perceptible improvement in this 
respect during the period under consideration. Mantles are now mace 
in much larger variety than formerly for a greater variety of purposes, 
the latest catalogue of one manufacturer displaying 26 different kinds 
of mantles. The price of good mantles has not been materially cheap- 
ened in this country but their use has increased enormously, at the rate, 
according to one authority, of three millions per year during the past 
five years, until now it is estimated that thirty millions per year are 
manufactured and used in this country. 

Arc Gas Lamps.—There have been great improvements in incandes- 
cent gas burners, particularly in the recent development of the so-called 
‘‘arc” gas lamps and in the still more recent high-pressure and self- 
intensifying gas lamps. Of the former there are said to have been 
130,000 manufactured and put into use by one firm alone in this country 
during the past two or three years. In fact, the development of the 
‘*‘arc” gas lamp is considered: by many gas men to be the most impor- 
tant stepin the progress of the gas business during the past three or four 
years. By this means alone the gas companies in some cities have vir- 
tually been able to maintain their prosperity. When first made, about 
four years ago, these lamps were simply two, four oe more ordinary 
Welsbach burners grouped under one shade, or in one globe, but sep- 
arated quite a distance apart on short arms of a pendant; now they are 
clustered very compactly together so that the mantles are in close prox- 
imity to each other, thereby emitting a light that justifies their name of 
‘‘are.” They are now so madethat all of the burners, or all but one of 
them, as may be desired, can be turned off by a by-pass arrangement. 
Their appearance and design have been greatly improved during the 
past year or two, and a large number of firms are now engaged in their 
manufacture, the advertisements of not less than 15 appearing in tlie 
technical journals of this country. Means for lighting these lamps by 
electricity haye been so improved that this system of illuminating large 
stores is now perfectly satisfactory. As originally constructed it was 4 
difficult matter to clean and repair these lamps; now no chimneys are 
employed in the ordinary construction, and the mantles can be rene’ ed 
and the globe cleaned without removing it. 

Self-Intensifying and High Pressure Lamps.—Although these lamps 
have not as yet cut much of a figure commercially, yet their possibilit es, 
or rather their probabilities, are so great that their development, which 
has all been within the past few years, is a matter of great interest and 
importance to us. Their chief development thus far has been in Eng] nd, 
where high pressure lamps using Welsbach burners consuming g2* *! 
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purposes. At the outset this high pressure gas was produced by mean 
outside of the lamp itself, but now lamps are being so made, as in the 
case of the Scott-Snell lamp, as to utilize the heat of the products of 
~ombustion for this purpose. The means for doing this are as yet cum- 
hersome and noisy, consisting virtually of a miniature hot air engine, 

ilitating against the rapid introduction of the lamps; but as the effici- 
ency of the lamps under proper conditions is as high as 50 candles per 
foot of gas, inventive genius and industry, which are now very active 
along these lines, will probably soon bring them to a commercial suc- 
cess. A considerable number of these lamps are even now in use in 
New York and other cities of this country. There is also a type of lamp, 
such as the Lucas, which is made self-intensifying by means of an ex- 
tremely long chimney, in some cases 4 feet long, that increases the 
draught and thereby intensifies the heat of the flame. These lamps are 
being vigorously and industriously experimented with, and doubtless a 
commercial article will ultimately be evolved from them. At present 
they are quite unsightly. There is also at present a revival of former 
efforts to perfect devices for mechanically mixing gas and air, in the 
known and exact proportions, before bringing the mixture to the 
burners, thereby greatly increasing the light per foot of gas consumed. 

That during the past 5 years gas lamps have come into use that have 
increased the light-giving duty of a foot of gas from, say, 20 candles to 
50 candles, is a most significant and inspiring fact in its bearing upon 
the future of the gas business. 

Incandescent Gas Street Lighting.—Incandescent gas street lighting 
has made great progress during the past 5 years, especially during the 
early part of this period, and it is still coming moreand more into favor, 
gradually making headway against electric street lighting and regain- 
ing to gas much of this business that it had previously lost. Berlin, 
with its 32,000 Welsbach street lights, is now said to be the best lighted 
city in Europe. The growth of this system of street lighting is shown in 
the fact that in Boston and vicinity there are now in use about 15,000 
incandescent street lamps, in Greater New York and vicinity 20,000, in 
St. Louis 13,000, in San Francisco 5,000, ete.; and nearly all of the 
smaller cities and towns of the country have many of them in use. The 
city of Liverpool owns an electric light plant and buys what gas it uses 
from a private company, and yet the chairman of its lighting com- 
mittee, replying to a question asked in open council, recently said that 
the committee did not intend to extend electric lighting in the streets, as 
they had found that incandescent gas was quite as good and much 
cheaper. The improvements in the lamps themselves during the past 5 
years consist chiefly in the adoption of a more symmetrical and orna- 
mental boulevard lamp with only two uprights, thus minimizing 
shadows, and having an iridescent dome that tends to reflect the light 
down upon the street, and improved ventilating arrangements, render- 
ing the lamp wind, dust and insect proof. More of the bottom of the 
lamp is now being made of glass, lessening the shadows in the vicinity 
of the post. The burner itself has also been improved, as well as the 
pilot light arrangement. A clockwork device has also been invented 
for automatically turning out each lamp at any desired time. 

Self Lighting and Electric Gas Lighting Devices.—There have been 
no noteworthy improvements in these devices, although some progress 
has been made. Chemical self lighters, such as the platinum sponge 
pellet, have not proven commercially successful. Successful instal- 
lations of electric gas lighting attachments for large stores and for 
single lights are, of course, in use in considerable number; but on ac- 
count of their relative expensiveness, unsightliness and unreliability, 
people who want self lighting lights generally use electricity. 

Gas Globes.—Five years ago holophane globes were looked upon 
more or less as a scientific curosity, the advantages and utility of which 
were not at first apparent to the average gas man. A leading gas 
journal at that time published the following prediction with reference 
to them: ‘‘Some day the public will awake to their real value and 
wonder at their long delay in doing so.” This prediction has been 
verified, for we see them by thousands in every city, the finest 
gas lighting effects being produced by them. The monthly sales of 
holophane globes in this country are now said to be 10 times what they 
were 3 years ago. The last catalogue of the Holophane Company illus- 
irates 56 different designs of globes, embracing 95 different sizes, of 
which only a dozen were made 5 years ago. The improvements have 
been as follows: 


() ane weight of the glass and its liability to crack have been re- 
auc . 


(2) The maximum size of the globes has been increased to 20 inches 
n diameter. 

(3) Rose glass shades are being successfully made for use with Wels- 
ach burners, changing the harsh, white light to a pleasing color. 





(4) The globes have been made more refractory and more uniform in 
their results. 


Gas Fiatures.—Some of the Eastern fixture manufacturers have re- 
cently taken up the manufacture of high class fixtures that are better 
than imported ones, including specialties in the way of single fixtures 
of intricate and elaborate design, on a scale not attempted in this 
country 5 years ago. 

Lava Tips.—Even lava tips are being gradually improved along the 
lines of greater accuracy and uniformity. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Street Main Governors.—Automatic street main governors have been 
improved as follows: 


(1) A safety or balance governor is now being placed ahead of the 
usual automatic governor for the purpose of delivering gas to the latter 
at a constant pressure, being usually that thrown by the top lift of the 
holder alone. This enables the automatic governor to do its work 
much better than has heretofore been possible under the varying initial 
pressures due to the uncupping of 3 and 4-lift holders. 


(2) Governors put on large outlets to new gasholders while the con- 
sumption from pond is as yet small are now provided with temporary 
rings around the governor valves, restricting the openings so that small 
valves can be used; then when the consumption increases sufficiently 
these rings are removed and large and permanent valves are 
substituted. This does away with the old method of first installing a 
small-sized governor and later a larger one. 


(3) A glass vessel is now used instead of iron for containing the mer- 
cury, enabling the operator to readily see what is going on. 


(4) One chamber is now used for the mercury instead of three or four, 
as heretofore, and the mercury is adjusted to different heights by means 
of a movable displacement block, simplifying the governor and mak- 
ing 1t possible to properly adjust it the first night that it is put into use. 

House Pressure Regulators.—With the tendency toward high pres- 
sure gas distribution the individual pressure regular for houses becomes 
even a more important device than heretofore. There are numerous 
makes upon the market and the best ones are being improved as the 
years go by, although no recent improvements have been radical or 
especially noteworthy. The valve mechanisms have been simplified 
and cheapened, and the sensitiveness, durability and reliability of the 
governors have been increased. Most of these governors employ a 
metal float or leather diaphragm, to which is attached a vertical rod 
for actuating the valve. This rod is generally supported and held in 
position by passing through rather tight fitting openings, which are 
liable to stop up with naphthaline and other deposits thus impeding the 
movements of the rod and interfering with the proper working of the 
governor. Some concerns are now supporting this rod by means of 
chains and other anti-friction devices, thus permitting the openings 
through which the rod passes to be so large that they do not stop up. 
The leather diaphragms formerly became dry and hard in time, as one 
side of them is necessarily exposed to the air, but one concern now 
keeps the diaphragm submerged in oil which obviates this difficulty. 
Governors are now made that are very efficient, reliable and not liable 
to get out of order. One is reported that has been in constant use for 4 
years without having required any attention whatever, and is still as 
sensitive and as accurate as when first installed. This is probably not 
an exceptional case. 

Consumers’ Meters.—During the period under consideration there 
have been no improvements in the ordinary house meter beyond the 
usual gradual perfecting of parts and of methods of manufacture that 
are bound to result in the lapse of time from the conscientious efforts of 
manufacturers to better even so perfect and time honored a device asthe 
justly respected gas meter. Many efforts have been made to depart with 
advantage from the Glover type of meter that has held sway, virtually 
in its present form, for the past 50 or 60 yerrs, but thus far without 
noteworthy success. Another such attempt has recently been made by 
an Eastern firm, their proposed meter having a cast iron case and rotary 
valve, the upper half of the valve being made of ground glass. This 
meter is being tried experimentally. It is neat and compact in appear- 
ance and promises at least the possibility of greater durability and of 
greater capacity per unit of cost than the ordinary tin meter. In Eng: 
land, Mr. Thorp has recently introduced a decided novelty in the shape 
of a rotary meter, which operates on the principle of the anemometer, 
and which is reported upon very favorably thus far by those who have 
tried it. - 

A straight reading meter dial, having, in addition to the usual dials 
and index figures, an arrangement whereby the figures constituting the 
correct reading of the meter appear at all times completely and plainly 
in view through openings in the dial plate, has recently been perfecved, 
and meters equipped with them are about to be put upon the market at 
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a slight advance in cost over that of the ordinary meter. This meter] absolutely impossible by means of pressure regulators at the works 


dial is greatly superior to those previously devised, in which the figures | alone. 


gradually revolve into view, and in such dials the figures are at times 
only partially visible, resulting in misreading of the meter. 


Gas engineers are also making progress in learning how to plan their 


distribution systems so as to secure the maximum conductivity per do|- 


Iron meter connections are now being recognized as possessing numer-| lar expended for gas mains. Very large feeders and very small dis. 
ous advantages over lead connections, which they are rapidly beginning | tributing mains are now coming to be recognized as the most economi- 


to displace. 

The ‘‘ Glass” complaint meter, perfected within the past 5 years, is 
now coming into general use and f irnishes gas companies with a most 
ingenious and useful means for convincing doubtful consumers that 
they are really burning the quantity of gas charged for on their bills. 

Progress is gradually being made in the use by gas companies of the 
standard meter threads adopted by the American Gas Light Association 
several years ago. 

There seems to have heen no special improvement in lock stopcocks 
for gas meters, but a novelty in the shape of a meter lock has very re- 
cently been put upon the market by an Ohio concern that is claimed to 
prevent consumers from disconnecting or by-passing their meters. 

Some small improvements have been made in prepayment meters, but 
no distinctly new types have been introduced. These meters, as now 
made, are less apt to get out of order than formerly and some of the 
working parts have been madestronger. The cash boxes have also been 
improved. But the most noteworthy improvement in connection with 
prepayment meters is a safety devic¢, recently brought out, which is 
said to allow the light to dim down, when the gas paid for has all been 
consumed, so as to be insufficient for use, but which does not al!ow it to 
go out altogether until about 15 hours have elapsed, thereby preventing 
accidents from being caused by persons putting coins into the meter after 
the light has gone out, and so turning gas on in bedrooms where lights 
have previously been burning. 

Tapping Machines.—Tapping machines have been very much im- 
proved, and in addition to other new features are now so made that no 
gas escapes while the tapping is being done, thus saving gas and avoid- 
ing the risk of asphyxiation. 

Recording Pressure Gauges.—The improvements in recording pres- 
sure gauges consist in the perfecting of the parts and increasing the 
variety and range of the gauges so that they are now made to record 
anything between full vacuum and 10,000 pounds pressure per square 
inch. 

High Pressure Gas Distribution.—One of the most important steps in 
the recent progress of the gas business is the distribution of artificial gas 
at high pressures, begun about three years ago, and now demonstrated 
to be a mechanical and economical success. About 20 high pressure 
systems are now in operation throughout the country, all of them re- 
ported as giving satisfaction and saving the owners money, especially 
in the matter of interest charges. There is one high pressure line in the 
East that is 12 inches in diameter and 35 miles long. 

In Derby, Pa., there is a high pressure system in operation of 35 or 
40 miles of pipe, including services, in which the gas is brought at high 
pressure direct to the consumers’ meters, individual pressure regulators 
being used. Mr. F. H. Shelton, of Philadelphia, has been the leader 
in adopting this method of distribution, and after 3 years of experience 
he predicts that it will work a revolution in the gas practice of the next 
generation. Mr. George F. Goodnow read a paper' at the meeting of 
the Wisconsin Gas Association last month, describing the successful 
use of this system in his city, stating that, in addition to the saving 
that it effects in the first cost of the plant, it gives the consumer better 
service, more regular pressure, with fewer freeze-offs in cold weather, 
besides affording a ready opportunity to employ intensified gas lighting 
for both street and interior illumination. 

Low Pressure Gas Distribution.—Much attention is being paid to the 
proper and economical distribution of low pressure gas. In some of 
the larger cities a system of so-called ‘‘ pumping mains” is now run 

from the works direct to the various points in the distribution system 
where the gas pressure is at times insufficient. The gas is pumped into 
this system of mains at a sufficiently high pressure to adequately rein- 
force and equalize the pressures throughout the city, this reinforcement 
being automatically controlled by means of balance governors on the 
pumping mains, placed in pits in the streets at the points where such 
mains discharge into the regular distribution system. When the pres- 
sure in the distribution mains in any locality rises above the proper 
height at which the governor at this point is set, the discharge of the 
high pressure gas into the distribution system at that point is automati- 


cal arrangement. To quote from a paper read by Harry Edward Jones, 
in 1901, before the English Institute of Civil Engineers: ‘‘The mai) 
arteries should be as few in number and of as large a diameter as pos- 
sible in order to get the largest duty from the weight of metal employed 
and with the least friction.” This same doctrine was forcibly enun- 
ciated by Mr. Henry L. Doherty, a year previously, at a meeting of the 
Ohio Gas Light Association. <A large distribution system is now being 
planned for a western city, contemplating 12 and 16-inch feeders and 
2-inch wrought iron distributing mains, this arrangement having been 
determined upon as the most economical. 

Thawing Services by Electricity.—This 1s an application of electricity 
that has been made within the past 5 years, having been first intro- 
duced at Madison, Wis., in 1899, and later in other northern cities. A 
frozen gas service covered with several feet of frozen ground is a serious 
matter, but it has been demonstrated that, by passing a current of elec- 
tricity through the pipe, it can be quickly heated to a temperature 
sufficient to melt the frozen water or moisture within it, and ata cost, 
with proper equipment, not to exceed $5 or $10, and as low, according 
to one company’s occasional experience, as 80 cents. 

Trenching Machines.—Improvements have recently been made in 
power machines for excavating trenches for gas mains, and one con- 
cern will this spring circularize the gas companies of the country with 
advertising matter with reference to their machine for this purpose. 
The machine operates somewhat like a vertical rotary snow plow, can 
be had of various sizes, and for gas companies in the larger cities, or 
for contractors who desire to bid on such work for the various gas com- 
panies in one neighborhood, it should reduce the cost of trench work, 
except where the soil is rocky. 

Prevention of Electrolysis.—Unfortunately but little progress has 
been made in the prevention of the electrolytic destruction of gas pipes 
by the return current of electric street railways operating in their 
vicinity. Various makeshifts and palliatives have been resorted to, 
such as insulating joints, paints, glazed tile coverings, tar concrete, 
etc., but no substantial cure for the trouble has been extensively 
adopted, not so much because it is a physical impossibility to do this, 
because the courts have not yet clearly fixed the responsibility for 
remedying the trouble as between the gas companies and street railway 
companies. The trend of court decisions is, however, to place the 
obligation for the prevention of the trouble upon the latter. An author- 
ity on this subject writes as follows, under date of January 21, 1903: 
“‘T regret that so little real advance has been made during the past 
5 years in the prevention of electrolysis of gas pipes. The responsibility 
of electric railway companies for damage done by their returning cur- 
rents to the metallic. pipes of gas companies and water companies has 
been a matter of vigorous litigation in State and Federal courts fora 
number of years past, but in no case has a decision been arrived at 
which is final. In certain cases the courts have held the railway re- 
sponsible for damage, but have likewise held that the owners of tle 
pipes must co-operate with the railway companies to prevent the dam- 
age. This has left the matter as much in the air as ever. 

‘‘ It is commonly recognized that complete immunity of the pipes from 
injury cannot be successfully secured while the return currents of the 
railways are permitted to flow through the rails and earth. It is like- 
wise recognized that the damage and danger may be greatly reduced by 
intelligent installation of the grounded return circuit of the railways 
and continuous careful supervision thereof. Railway companies have 
frequently been very seriously negligent in the way in which their re- 
turn circuit has been installed, and they have been equally negligent in 
the way in which they have permitted their return circuits to become 
deteriorated. 

‘‘T think that the responsibility of the railway companies will be 
clearly determined by judicial decisions within the next two or three 
years, and we may then expect improvements to be entered upon whic! 
have been entirely neglected in the past. I look forward to the con- 
siderable extension of the conduit double-trolley in our large cities, 
wherebythe current is entirely removed from the earth, which will 
completely remove the possibility of danger from electrolysis in tliese 


cally discontinued, but continues at the other locations in the city if cities; and I also look forward to the use, to some degree at least of the 
still needed there. In fact, the pressure throughout the entire city 1s| double overhead trolley in some of our smaller cities. In other cities ! 
automatically regulated and equalized with an exactness and nicety imagine that the railway companies and owners of pipes will come 1 








: See JouRNAL, March 9, 1908, Pp. 367. 


some suitable compromise in which the railway company will acknowl: 
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edge its liabilities and will join the owners to pay the expenses of con- 
tinuous supervision and repair of the pipes.” 


MANUFACTURE. 


Inclined Retorts.—W hatever may be said of the relative merits of 
inclines and horizontals, the use of the former has increased considera- 
bly during the past five years, and the construction of the system has 
een improved in some minor particulars. The retorts are made longer 
ian formerly, which is said to be an advantage, the Germans now 
niaking them as long as 18 feet and the English as long as 20 feet. The 
jcats carried in inclined benches have been greatly increased and their 
construction is, therefore, made stronger, with larger combustion cham- 
bers. The charging apparatus has been improved, measured charges by 
nieans of the ‘‘shot pouch” system apparently being most in favor, A 
sia | hydraulic ram has been devised for moving the slide valves on the 
coal measuring chambers, and one has also been devised for discharg- 
ig the coke from the retorts when necessary. In one American instal- 
|.tuon the side walls are arranged to carry the weight of the upper and 
uuddle retorts, relieving the bottom retorts of this burden and presuma- 
ly lessening the troubles due to expansion. During approximately the 
past five years, more than 10,000 inclined retorts have been installed in 
Kngland, In this country, inclined retorts are in operation ‘at Loui 
ville, Ky., and installations are. being erected in New York City poo 
l.ynn, Mass. At least three foreign inclined retort building companies 
ure now represented in this TT by well known American gas works 
construction firms and two of our home companies are now ed 
build inclines after their own designs sat a 
same preparation. Just now, however, as is well kr as i 
are disputing among themselves as to the relative pt othe clined 
retorts and horizontals operated by machinery. eH 

Horizontal Retorts, Four Tiers High.—Benches of eight horizontal 
retorts placed four tiers high have been used in England for several 
years, but have only within the past year been adopted in this country 
where they have suddenly become very popular, many persons a “th 
iug the credit of their ‘‘discovery.” This style of setting is now Solna 
installed in Milwaukee, Detroit and Lowell, while the gas compe ta 
any other cities, including Cincinnati, have decided to ado nye 
are thinking of doing so. Obviously benches of this sonntreetioes a 
res operated by machinery. Their advantages are: ce 
oa YS epee oy those of the ordinary bench of 6’s over the wide arch 

(2) A gh and roomy combustion chamber 

(3) The most easily heated of any form of bench: and 

ts) agree of ground space. 

ench £urnaces and Settings.—Ther ittle i ; 

the construction of bench f wee The pect wher a ich. mater 
vt which began in Germany and Great Britain many years poner 
which was introduced in this country about 15 years ago, is aon ally 
becoming popular. In Yrecuperator benches the arches ar th vf ; 
naces have been simplitied, with blocks made larger and burned | rd: 
W ith fewer clay joints and larger ports for the exit of the gases into @ : 
ee eee By careful selection and mixture of china: 
— ris and settings are now claimed to be as good as any in 

Charging and Drawing Machinery.—Consider: 
made in the introduction in this nominee yo eer = 
reper ens and in improving and perfecting the machines ‘inmuniean 
Machines are now going in at Milwaukee, Detroit. and other cities, a 
many of the smaller companies also are considering their ado ti ios * 
fact, the tendency just now seems to be toward horizontal ee : 
especially in benches of 8’s, and machine charging and drawin - tn 
than melined retorts. The machines have recently been im ied ~ 
lightening tbeir reciprocating parts, improving the material teri - 
into their construction, replacing One 


t chains with wire ropes 
achine has been improved by the addition of an si Py: 
cuarging scoop which spreads out the coal as the scoop is withdrawn 


from the retort, contributing to better avi 

Another standard make at machine relly exer ‘cna Mes 
its Capacity and introducing an automatic damping devien por 
operaung cylinder of the drawing machine which makes it pr: tie ily 
iuupossibie to damage the seat of the retort, and at the aie “ti pias 
creasing the life of all the reciprocating parts and doing awa ith ibe 
Jar at ne end of the stroke. ‘There has also recently heen 3 =" < 
vombined charging and drawing machine which has a a rend 
tuture on account of its adaptability to the smaller sizes of ahi Sannin 
where in the past machine charging and drawing has not bee ce 
lucable, on account of the first cost of machines and the meceneliy fos 
using two or more men On the separate machines. With the comnbined 


— one man is expected to take care of 20 benches in a single line 

) to 18 benches, where it is necessary to run the machine over a 

— rong See an — side of the house. The combined 
a wo-thirds as much as the sam 

| a , i e capacity 

Bh yr fe devia te alr, steam and hydraulic eg fren 

pt g ifferent makes of machines each having its 


ey: an ace ee the enlargement of gas works and 
m iabor troubles, machinery for h: 
coal aud coke is coming more and more i: ‘i a 
: + nto demand 

orks, and is being considerably improved. For "Geeitee cate 
Rrra at foe the belt type of conveyor is in good favor, but for ele- 
V Ss and coke, as well as for moving them horizontally gravit. 
pe vaatie hawt ~ ime re — buckets are being largely used For 
| Ot coke horizontally, belt or chain conveyors are in use ; 
wre undergoing considerable improvements. Most of wy boo 


, while still another is making the 


plate, through which the coke is pulled by means of cross-bars at- 
tached to one or two chains. The 1-chain conveyor seems to be an im- 
provement over the 2-chain, for the reason that the two chains do not 
stretch equally from wear, one soon becoming longer than the other, 
resulting in trouble with the sprocket wheels, etc. In one recently 
improved conveyor of this sort, for conducting hot coke away from the 
retorts and quenching it, the coke is partially submerged in about 4 
inches of water in the trough and is pulled along so rapidly (about 1v0 
feet per minute) that, according to the inventor, it does not have time 
to generate steam until it reaches the place provided for quenching it. 
The absence of steam is, however, probably due to the quick absorption 
of all the heat in the coke by the comparatively large volume of cold 
water into which it falls. Electricity is now being quite generally 
adopted asa motive power for driving coal and coke conveying ma- 
chinery. 

Self Sealing Mouth Pieces.—These are being gradually improved, 
one concern having recently added a detachable clamp and locking de- 
vice and providing a bushing in the lower part of the operating ecceu- 
tric that will give equal wear in both top and bottom holes of the cot- 
terbar. 

Hydraulic Mains.—There have been no noteworthy improvements in 
these, but the V-shaped mains are coming more into favor, and one 
concern has recently designed a V-shaped main the bottom of each sec- 
tion of which slopes gradually from both ends toward the middle, 
facilitating the withdrawal of the heavy tar. 

Exhausters.—There has been quite a number of minor improvements 
in exhausters, tending to make the impellers more perfect in their lines 
and work and delivering a higher percentage of their theoretical dis- 
placement. These machines are now being made in a greater variety 
of sizes and designs than formerly, exhausters delivering as high as 
half a million feet per hour, and 400 feet per revolution, now being in 
use. Exhausters are now made that are vertical, with side inlet and 
discharge, and also horizontal with top and bottom inlet and discharge. 
Means have also been improved for keeping the exhausters in proper 
adjustment. An automatic regulating device for exhausters has re- 
cently been put into use that is said to be quite an improvement over 
the familiar Huntoon bucket. It is something like a natural gas 
regulator, with a sheepskin diaphragm that admits of a long range of 
movement of the valve without any variation of the resistance on the 
diaphragm. It is said to hold the pressure constant over a wide range 
of variation of steam pressure and exhauster speed. 

Tar Extractors.—Modern condensing systems provide for the removal 
of all tar before the gas reaches the washer-scrubbers, thus making the 
latter more efficient, The familiar P. & A. tar extractor, as used in 
this country, has recently been improved to conform to its construction 
in Germany. A tar and carbonic acid extractor has been iutroduced, 
as well as a new tar extractor, in which the gas passes through a rain 
or drip chamber filled with liquid spray. One works has recently in- 
stalled a centrifugal tar extractor that gives the gas a whirling or spiral 
motion, throwing the tar globules out against the sides of the pipe, where 
they impinge and flow down the sides ol the pipe. Anotherexperimenter 
thinks he has found a centrifugal tar extractor and exhauster combined, 
one apparatus serving both purposes. 

Serubbers and Washers.—The etticiency of tower scrubbers has been 
greatly increased by the use of an automatic flushing device, such as 
was described at the meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association in 1901, 
A revolving brush, washer-scrubber, originally brought outin England, 
is also finding great favor in this country. Systems of condensing, 
scrubbing and washing have recently been so much improved that the. 
oxide purifiers have much less work to do than formerly, and coals con- 
taining so much sulphur that they could not heretofore be economically 
used for gas manufacture can now be profitably used for this purpose. 
Purification.—Considerable progress has been made in purification 
processes and apparatus during the past 5 years. Probably the most 
important process improvement is the one in which, as the inventor ex- 
presses it, ‘* The purified gas revives the foul oxide.” Asa matter of 
fact, of course, it is the slight percentage of air in the gas that does the 
work, and frequent emptying and refilling of the box avoided by period- 
ically, or as often as necessary, reversing the flow of the gas, by which 
means the oxide in each half of the box is alternately fouled and revived, 
one half fouling while the other half is reviving, and vice uersa. No 
ipecial design of box is essential for this process, bui the round or 
‘** cheese-box ” form is being generally used. The so-called ‘* duplex 
box ” is also coming into use, in which there are two beds of oxide, one 
above the other, the gas entering between them and dividing into two 
streams, one stream passing upwards and the other downwards. This 
secures a slower rate of flow tor a given area of box. In fact, the pres- 
ent tendency of purifying box construction is toward compactness. 
Tnese ‘‘ double deck ” or duplex boxes are now being built as deep as 11 
feet 6 inches, permitting 2 oxide beds each 5 feet in depth. Within the 
period under consideration the novel form of purifying box, described 
at the meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association in 18938, has been suc- 
cessfully introduced in several cities; and one of the most radical de- 
partures of recent times from customary purification practice has been 
made in connection with these boxes by dispensing with the purifying 
house itself. ‘This has been done at Madison, Wis., where boxes of this 


construction have been successfully used out of doors throughout the 
past winter, the purifying hous® being purposely omitted. ‘The boxes 
are double, constituting virtually one box, 20 feet square and 13 feet 6 
inches deep, supported on columns 6 feet 6 inches high, the space under- 
neath being used for dumping the oxide. The boxes are lagged with 
pine sheeting, the total costof which was only $250, and the space under- 
neath them inclosed by wooden doors hung on weights so that they can 
be raised and lowered like ordinary windows. 


Steam coils have been 





veyors for hot coke use a flat bottomed trough, of either cast iron or 


placed in this space for use, if necessary, in keeping the boxes warm, 
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but on only one or twooccasions during the past cold winter was the 
steam turned on as a precautionary measure, the temperature of the gas 
at the outlet of the boxes running generally 20°*higher than at their in- 
let, without the use of steam. The successful operation of these boxes 
under the circumstances described seems to indicate that purifying 
houses are wholly unnecessary. About 4 yearsago, at Columbus, Ind., 
and more recently at New Orleans, there has been introduced a box of 
the ordinary shape but of very cheap construction, with cement bottom 
and sides, and employing dry lute covers. Dry lute covers are being 
used to a considerable extent in England, and experience with them in- 
dicates that they can be employed with advantage and economy. 

There have been some recent improvements in purifier trays, a new 
tyye having recently been patented by a member of the Ohio Gas Light 
Association. There is said to be a decided tendency at present toward 
the use of heavier trays, as in the English practice, trays 2 inches deep 
being used, with the slats thinner and closer together than in the ordi- 
nary trays. 

Station Meters.—A noteworthy improvement has been made during 
the past 5 years in station meters, by the invention of a 3-compartment 
drum which is said to increase the capacity of the ordinary station meter 
from 30 to 50 per cent. I have thus far been unable to obtain a detaiJed 
description of the device, but there is no question that it constitutes a de- 
sirable and important improvement. There seems to have been no pro- 
gress made in the perfecting and developing of proportional meters, al- 
though at least one prominent gas engineer is now at work upon a new 
type which he thinks will prove a solution of the problem. 

Gasholders.—Probably the most important development in gasholder 
construction during the past 5 years is the metal-to-metal riveting of 
the holder shells and crowns without any paint or mixture of any kind 
between the sheets. One concern has also made a new design of goose- 
necks that obviates the use of adjustments for the rollers, thus avoiding 
the danger of the rollers being put out of proper adjustment by incom- 
petent workmen or otherwise. Proposed cement holder tanks do not 
seem to be making much headway. 

Valves.—An improved globe valve has recently come upon the mar- 
ket with renewable parts throughout, including the valve seat, and 
which can be packed under pressure while wide open. 

An Ohio company has recently been incorporated to manufacture a 
safety valve for house service pipes, its purpose being to automatically 
cut off the flow of gasentirely if for any reason the pressure in the mains 
should be considerably decreased, or if the flow of gas should be tempo- 
rarily interrupted. 

There has been a great improvement in the ordinary large gate valves 
and a decided improvement in water-cooled valves for hot blast work, 
one concern manufacturing several varieties of the latter, in some of 
which the body of the valve only is kept cooled, and in others both body 
and valve seat, by streams of water passing through cases surrounding 
them. Another form permits the renewal of the seat of the valve when 
the old seat wears out. 

Various ingenious multiple purifier valves have also recently been 
devised for directing and reversing the flow of gas in various ways 
through purifying boxes. And in this connection it should be stated 
that the days of the old-fashioned centerseal seem to be numbered, its 
place to be taken by these improved valves, which produce a more flex- 
ible means for handling the gas in accordance with the present ad- 
vanced knowledge and practice in gas purification. 

Stopcocks.—Stopcocks have been improved by making them of better 
metal, grinding them more perfectly, leaving larger gas-ways and mak- 
ing them of a greater variety of weights for various purposes. 

Photometry —There has been much progress made in the develop- 
ment of the principles and practice of photometry during the past 5 
years, but before this art shail be perfected it is not unlikely that gas 
men will have no further use for it, as they may by that time be deter- 
mining the value of their product by means of the calorimeter rather 
than the photometer. The recent progress and present needs of photom- 
etry are well set forth in the following extracts from a letter received 
last month from Prof. C. P. Matthews, of Purdue University: 

‘We are still very far from the realization of a satisfactory primary 

standard of light, although distinct progress has been made in this direc- 
tion during the past few years. The advent of several new light sources 
of the whiter hues has accentuated the difficulties heretofore experi- 
enced in photometry from color difference. Existing standards are not 
of the same hue as these new illuminants. There is evident need of a 
new standard having a quality or color that is a mean among the quali- 
ties possessed by sources of light in common use. As we are not likely 
for aesthetic reasons to tolerate sources that lie without the present 
range of color, it would seem that the time is ripe for the development 
of such standard, if that be possible. 

‘The candle and the Carcel lamps are rapidly passing from use as 
light standards. In their place have risen the pentane standards, ap- 
proved by the gas experts, and the Hefner amy! acetate lamp, provi- 
sionally indorsed by the electrical fraternity. 

“The need of uniform secondary standards bearing the stamp of 
official approval is likely to be met by the nationa Ibureau of stand- 
ards at Washington, which will soon be in a position to supply stand- 
ardized incandescent lamps for photometric purposes. Such lamps are 
well adapted to the photometry of the incandescent lamp or the naked 
gas flame. They are unsatisfactory for studies or mantle burners or the 
electric arc, owing to the color differences alluded to above. The exist- 
ence of a common source of secondary standards will do much to unify 
photometric measurements and lift them from the region of doubt and 
uncertainty in which they have so long resided.” 

Low Candle Power Gas.—As the result of the large use of incan- 
descent burners and the increasing use of gas for fuel purposes, a high 
candle power gas is no longer essential, and the demand for a low 


. 


priced gas that may be used yet more extensively for fuel has in the | is 
few years brought about a decided change in our ideas as to cani'|¢ 
power, the tendency now being to decrease the candle power and (ie 
cost while maintaining, as far as possible, the calorific value. In sore 
large cities in Germany as low as 10-candle gas is distributed. Quotiiy 
from a leading English gas ‘‘Journal,” of December 28th, 1901: ** Thy 
appears now to be an overwhelming weight of technical opinion 
favor of low candle power gas, or at least in favor of a supply by ea: 
individual gas undertaking of that candle power which its position « 
régards coal supply renders the cheapest, irrespective of candle power, 
within limits—limits which some would put at 14 candles, some at |», 
and some as low as 10.” The South Metropolitan Gas Company some 
time ago obtained Parliamentary sanction for reducing the candle 
power of their gas from 16 to 14, and Parliament is now being peti- 
tioned by several other companies to allow them to distribute 13-cand le 
gas. While these candle powers would be too low for this country at 
present, as the public mind has not been educated to accept them, vet 
the tendency undoubtedly is downward, and this may account in part 
for the present noticeable return to coal gas works construction that is 
repo ted by the gas works builders of this country. 

Ammonia Concentrators.—Ammonia concentrators have been im- 
proved chiefly as to their durability, some types being now made, in al] 
their parts, wholly of cast iron and lead. 

Cyanide Kxtraction.—There has been considerable recent advance- 
ment in the extraction of cyanide compounds from illuminating gas, 
although progress in this direction seems to have been wholly confined 
to European countries. Those companies which have engaged in thie 
business are said to have found it profitable. One company is said to 
be netting $40,000 per year out of a make of a billion feet of gas, by the 
manufacture of yellow prussiate of potash. Cyanide compounds ave 
now being successfnlly and profitably obtained from the spent oxide, 
from the ammoniacal liquor, and directly from the gas itself. One 
American gas chemist explains that the reason cyanide extraction is 
not being taken up by gas companies in this country at present is that a 
process is now*being tried for making cyanide out of ammonia by the 
aid of metallic sodium manufactured electrolytically at Niagara F'alis, 
and as this process seems thus far to promise success, American gas 
companies are hesitating to invest any money in the business. 

Water Gas Apparatus and Processes.—'l'here seem to have been 10 
radical improvements made in water gas apparatus during the past 5 
years. One concern has, however, brought out what it terms a high 
carbureter design, in which the carbureter and superheater have been 
so extended as to crack up the oil at the lowest temperature possible, 
thereby retaming the heavy hydrocarbons. It also has a ‘* wart” or 
‘*riser ” connection between the generator and carbureter which is said 
to practically prevent the carrying over of ashes and cinders to the car- 
bureting brick. They have also introduced what they term a divided 
blast construction, which consists of hollow bearing bars connected 
with a blast box lacated in the lining. The bearing bars have smal! 
openings opposite the spaces in the grate bars, through which the air is 
uniformily distributed under the entire grate. An eastern concern has 
recently introduced what is called an ** economizer,” its purpose being 
to utilize the heat that is generally blown up the chimney when blasting 
up the ordinary water gas apparatus. They turn this hot blast through 
a shell containing a series of cast iron tubes through which the feed- 
water to the boiler passes, thereby utilizing to excellent advantage (so 
it is claimed) this otherwise wasted heat. here are now two new oil 
sprays on the market for spraying oil into the carbureter, both of which 
are said to be very effective and advantageous. One original and en- 
thusiastic experimenter reports that he is now cosntructing a plant on a 
fairly large scale by which he hopes to make water gas by a continu- 
ous process. In California there 1s now in quite extensive use a new 
process for making water gas wholly out of California crude oil wit! 
out any solid fuel whatever, but I have been unable to obtain a descrip- 
tion ot the apparatus and its operation. 

The Dellwik process of water gas manufacture, introduced within 
the past 5 years, nas, for some reason, been tried only experimentally 
in this country, not having been reguiarly adopted, so far as I know, 11 
any plant. but in England, and more especiaily in Germany, the pro- 
cess 18 gaining headway and promises much for economy in water gus 
manufacture. Under this process, which increases the velocity of ile 
air blast when blowing up the generator fuel to incandescenee, the CU, 
does not have time to decompose to CO, and thus a much greater pro- 
portion of heat than with the ordinary process 1s imparted to the tuel 
ped, where it is needed, instead of being sent forward to the carbureter 
and superheater where so much heat 1s not needed, and thus a great 
waste of heat is prevented. ‘lhe capacity of the apparatus is also there- 
by increased, which means a Saving in cost of labor and in radiation of 
heat from the apparatus. A prominent American gas engineer writes 
me as follows: 

**The Dellwik process, to my mind, is a fundamental discovery in 
gas making. But it seems hardly fair to regard it merely as a discovery 
in gas making, for it will Lave even a greater intluence upon fuel ecor- 
omues in other industies than in the gas business. ‘The discovery of tliis 
process 1s certainly more important, in my opinion, than any other (is 
covery since the invention of the Lowe machine.” 

By-Product Coke Ovens.—An idea of the progress of by-product coxe 
ovens in this country may be gathered from the statement that in 1!!! 
only about 5.4 per cent. of the total metallurgical coke manufactured 
was made in by-product coke ovens, whereas it 1s estimated by the best 
authority that with the ovens that have since been completed and tiiat 
are now being built the additional production will be such as to brig 
the amount to 13 per cent. of the total. Five years ago gas compal.cs 
looked upon by-product coke ovens as being simpiy an adjunct of tue 





iron and steel business, but they are now beginning to adopt them ‘or 
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the manufacture of their own gas in those localities where there is a 
large use for coke. It is confidently predicted by one man engaged in 
ihe business that this process of making gas will, from now on, be rap- 
idly adopted by many of the gas companies of this company, There are 

w two or three different by-product coke oven processes in operation 
1 the United States, and many improvements have been made in them 
during the past 5 years. The size of the ovens themselves has been con- 
siderably increased and firebrick and settings for their construction are 
now being made in this country equal to those obtainable from abroad, 
and much cheaper. In one process the benzol is extracted from that 
portion of the gas which is evolved during the last half of the carboni- 
zation and is used to enrich the gas evolving during the first half and 
that is intended for illuminating purposes. An under-fired principle 
has been adopted by means of which the gas used for heating the ovens 
is burned practically with a Bunsen flame. The foul gas mains have 
been elevated to avoid the formation of pitch and a new quenching car 
that is a great improvement over the old form has been put into use. 

The growth of the by-product process in this country since 1897 has 
been as follows: : 


4 Number of 
Year. Completed Ovens. 
RNR et teadvswervens 280 
OTT rere 520 
CRs ads seo exes 1,020 
SRG cidceecune aces 1,085 
SPUah . bhew ene penis 1,165 producing 1,179,900 tons of coke. 


At the close of 1901 there were also 1,533 ovens in course of erection, 
being considerably more than the total number then in use. There 
are Now (March, 1903) 2,232 of these coke ovens in operation in this 
country, having a capacity for carbonizing about 13,400 tons of coal 
per day; and 1,286 additional ovens are being erected at the present 
time. 


aad . ‘ r , ; 
Gas Producers.—During the past 5 years the following improve- 
ments have been made in gas producers: 


(1) The mechanical handling of coal and ashes has been improved 
and more nearly perfected. 


_ (2) An automatic feeding and coal distributing device has been put 
into successful use. 


_(3) An automatic, water-cooled, motor-driven stirrer has been de- 
vised ayd put into use, increasing the capacity of the producer about 
20 per cent., conducing to a uniform quality of gas produced and de- 
creasing labor. 

(4) The Mond gas producing apparatus, saving the by-products, has 
been improved and largely introduced, especially in Europe. Detroit 
also has a plant of this character. : 


(5) An arrangement has been devised for operating the entire pro- 
ducer apparatus under a partial vacuum, the air and steam being 
sucked through the fuel bed by the engine itself, thus doing away with 
the boiler and holder, the steam being produced by an open heater 
close to the producer. 

4 Producers have been adapted to the manufacture of gas out of 
peat. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Odds and Ends from England.—English gas journals state that one 
experimenter, working upon an idea advanced by Professor Lewes, 
seems to have discovered a practical process for successfully convert- 
ing coal tar into illuminating gas by means of a modified water gas 
generator. Also, that a well-known engineer has devised a reversible 
condenser for the extraction of naphthaline from the gas that has suc- 
cessfully withstood a year’s working test. Professor Lewes also seems 
to have hit upon a successful method of enriching water gas by passing 
it through coal gas retorts during the process of carbonization. At Tip- 
ton, an admixture of about 30 per cent. of blue water gas with coal gas 
is being made in this manner, and the mixture is brought up to the 
candle power of the original coal gas by the use of only about one-third 
of a gallon of benzol per 1,000 feet of blue water gas. 


_Acetylene Lighting.—There has been much progress in acetylene 
lighting during the past 5 years. In fact, practically all of the pro- 
gress it has thus far made has necesiarily been accomplished during the 
period named, as it was only 7 years ago that a cheap method was dis- 
covered for manufacturing calcium carbide. The annual production 
of caleium carbide in this country is now about 20,000 tons, in Europe 
about 50,000 tons. Notwithstanding this increased production, its price 
has not been materially reduced, being now in quantity about $65 per 
ton. In 1898 there were but two small plants in this country for manu- 
facturing acetylene and distributing it as an illuminant by means of 
pipes in the streets; now there are 56 towns and villages lighted with 
it, the largest being Wabash, Ind., with a population of 8,600. In 
“pain a city of 14,300 is being lighted with it, besides many smaller 
towns. In 1901 it was lighting 47 towns in Germany and 26 in France. 
lis use for portable and isolated lighting, such as carriages, railway 
coaches, ecuntry residences and club houses, has greatly increased, 
aid the means for its manufacture and consumption have been greatly 
‘uproved, It has been discovered that a mixture of one part acetylene 
\» three parts Pintsch gas makes a much better illuminant for railway 
coaches than either of these gases alone, and this mixture is bemg 
“argely adopted for car lighting in Germany and France. Probably 
the best and most authentic statement of the recent progress of acety- 
‘cne lighting is the following made by Professor Vivian B. Lewes in a 
‘ccture delivered in December, 192: 


ing of improper forms of apparatus that gave rise to much trouble and 
waste, it has gone forward without a check, and improvements have 
been made in all directions. There are several generators now on the 
market which leave little or nothing to be desired in their construction, 
as they are both simple and effective; and for country house lighting 
the beauty of the light has led to its firmly establishing itself as a favor- 
ite. In the early days bad generators and smoking of the burners proved 
difficulties, bnt the improvements in burners as well as in generators 
have been of a marked character, and besides the excellent burners of 
continental origin Bray is now making some excellent ones which show 
an improvement on the older forms of burner in that they can be turned 
down without smoking. This will do away with the inconvenience 
which was inseparable from the older form of burners, of either having 
to turn out the jet or leave it burning at its full size.” 

Acetylene for general distribution and use does not, however, seem to 
obtain a foothold where ordinary coal or water gas is obtainable. 

Municipal Ownership of Gas Works.—There seems to be no marked 
tendency toward municipal ownership of gas works in this country, 
there having been but one such transfer in the last few years, that being 
the recent case of Holyoke, Mass. Taking into consideration the leasing 
by a private company of the Philadelphia gas works, there is much less 
gas now being made by municipalities in this country than there was a 
few years ago. In Great Britain and Ireland the transfer from private 
to public ownership is proceeding so slowly as to be hardly noticeable, 
and the percentage of municipally owned gas works is much smaller 
than the advocates of municipal ownership would have us believe, being 
only about 17 per cent. of the total. 

The foregoing summary indicates that recent progress in the gas busi- 
ness has been chiefly along the following lines: 


Gas engines, 

Are gas lamps, 
Uses of gas for fuel, 
Producer gas, 


Low candle power gas. 
High pressure distribution. 
By-product coke ovens. 


[In an appendix Editor Butterworth acknowledge his indebtedness to 
a long list of those who aided him in the compiling of the facts presented. } 


[To be Continued. ] 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
——<—= > 


GENERAL MANAGER HayEs reports that the plant of the Shenandoah 
(Ia.) Gas Company will be in active operation by September Ist. 





AT an election of the voters of La Junta, Cal., one of the matters bal- 
loted upon was whether or not the town should favor the construction 
of a gas works. The proposition was decided in the negative. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Montreal, Can., writing under date of the 13th 
inst., says: ‘‘Two wonderful instances are reported in this city, each of 
which is of recent occurrence. In the first instance a man approached 
the cashier of the local Gas Company and handed him an envelope con- 
taining $800 in bills. He refused to give his name, but said that the 
party for whom he was acling had used the Company’s product for years 








‘‘ Although much hampered in its progress by the determined boom- 


but had not paid for it. The second case was in the handing over to the 
Company of the sum of $300, which handing was made by one of the 
priests of the Notre Dame Cathedral, who informed the Company that 
it was ‘conscience money’ from a penitent.” Oh, that such qualms 
would become epidemic in Greater New York—and elsewhere. 





WE understand that Mayor Reed, of Kansas City, Mo., has deter- 
mined to appoint O’Fallon Jenkins official inspector of gas and meters 
for that city in place of W. H. Clelland, the present incumbent. Poli- 
tics solely is back of the substitution. 





At the annual meeting of the Utica (N. Y.) Gas and Electric Com- 
pany the Directors chosen were: A. N. Brady, W. E. Lewis, Jno. F. 
Maynard, Chas. 8. Symonds, Chas. B. Rogers, William T. Baker, M. 
Jesse Brayton, Daniel N. Crouse and Samuel A. Beardsley. 





THE residents of South Wilmington, Del., are extremely anxious that 
the proprietors of the Wilmington Coal Gas Company should extend 
their distributing system to South Wilmington. The Company, how- 
ever, refuses to do so until a satisfactory franchise has been agreed 
upon. 


Ar the annual meeting ef the Knoxville (Tenn.) Gas Light Company 
the officers chosen were: Directors, J. Y. Johnston, W. P. Washburn, 
Jno. E. Hood, F. L. Fisher and John L. Rhea; President, J. Y. John- 
ston; Vice-President, W. P. Washburn; Secretary, Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager, John E. Hood. 








THE Essex and Hudson Gas Company, of Newark, N. J., will this 
summer extend its main pipes to the borough of Caldwell. 
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IT is likely that the plants and franchises of the Stillwater (Minn.) 
Gas and Electric Light Company, which concern controls the water 
privileges of the Apple River Power Company, will soon pass into the 
control of the Western Gas and Investment Company, of Chicago. 





News from Annapolis, Md., dated the 10th inst., is that the Directors 
of the Annapolis Gas and Electric Light Company have decided to make 
a new issuance of bonds, amounting altogether to $105,000, to be given 
exclusively to the stockholders of the Company in place of dividends. 
The funds raised by this increase are needed to defray the expenses in- 
curred in making the extensive improvements that are contemplated for 
the Company’s plant on St. John street. 





THE Montreal (Can.) Light, Heat and Power Company, is increasing 
the capacity of its water gas division, and with that end in view a con- 
tract has been awarded to the Economical Gas Apparatus Construction 
Company, of Toronto, for the erection of two sets of its improved car- 
buretted water gas apparatus, each set to have a daily capacity of 
1,000,000 cubic feet. 





AT a meeting of the Directors of the Hartford City (Conn.) Gas Light 
Company the following resolution respecting the memory of the late 
Mr. Hugh Harbison was adopted: ‘‘On the 10th day of March, 1903, in 
the 71st year of his age and the 39th year of his service as a Director of 
this corporation, Hugh Harbison died. The value of hisservice will be 
so often recalled by his fellow Directors that the present Board of 
Directors of this Company need no minute on the records to be re- 
minded thereof. It is fitting, however, that such long and faithful ser- 
vice as that given by Mr. Harbison to this Company, should be noted, 
and our successors in turning to the list of former Directors, should be 
well advised of what character Mr. Harbison bore among us. He was 
loyal to duty in affairs large and small; honest in his point of view; 
sound in judgment; positive and courageous in advice; and persever- 
ing in the maintenance of an adopted policy. He was in the fullest 
sense of the phrase a reliable man. While Mr. Harbison was of very 
strong convictions, he never allowed the warmth of opinion to mara 
uniform courtesy of manner and conduct. He met honest differences 
by firm persuasion without hostility. Of strong personal character, 
conservative temperament, enduring courage, he gave this Company 
his best and his unmeasured service from the year 1865 until his death. 
We direct that a copy of this minute be sent to the family of Mr. Har- 
bison, and that the Secretary of the Company record the same at length 
upon its books. THomas Evans, Secretary.” 





Mr. ALEXANDER HARBISON, ex-Mayor of Hartford, has been elected 
to the vacancy on the Board of Directors of the Hartford City Gas 
Light Company caused by the death of his brother, Mr. Hugh Harbison. 





THE semi-annual dividend of the Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and Electric 
Company has been reduced to 14 per cent., thus putting the stock ona 
3 per cent. basis. President Archer, when asked for the reasons which 
led to this action, said: ‘‘ The explanation of the reduction of the divi- 
dend on the common stock of the Company is very simple. In order to 
meet the increased demand for gas, at the lower price, it is necessary 
for the Company to expend a very large amount of money in the ex- 
tension of the gas plant. The Board of Directors considered it proper 
business practice to appropriate a portion of the earnings of the Com- 
pany to make these betterments.” 





THE proprietors of the Chatham (Ont.) Gas Company have awarded 
to the Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Company, of Toronto, 
Can., the contract for a complete condensing and scrubbing apparatus. 
The works now have a capacity of 300,000 cubic feet per diem. West- 
inghouse gas engines, aggregating 200-horse power, are being used with 
perfect satisfaction to generate electricity for the incandescent electric 
lighting division of the Company’s trading. 





Messrs. H. E. MircHELL, T.W.Cramp, C. L. Serrill, R. C. Robinson 
and A. B. Beadle will, on the 4th prox., apply to the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania for a charter for the Palmer Gas Light Company, the purpose 
of which is ‘‘to manufacture and supply gas for lighting only to the 
public and persons, partnerships and corporations desiring the same in 
the township of Palmer, Northampton county, Pennsylvania.” 





THE same applicants will, on the day above named, also make appli- 
cation for the right to construct and operate gas plants in the towns of 





Forks and Williams, respectively, both of which places are in Nort! 
ampton county, Pa. 





THE proprietors of the Dedham and Hyde Park (Mass.) Gas and Ele: 
tric Light Company have announced the following schedule of selling 
rates--the discounts are not available unless the bills are paid on or be 


fore the 15th of each month: 
Discount. 
Consumption per Month. Gross, per 1,000. Cents. Net. 


100 to 1,900 cubic feet... .$1.60 10 $1.50 
2,000 to 2,900“ «ce ee 15 1.45 
3,000 to 3,900 = wesc S00 20 1.40 
4,000 to 4,900 ji re |, 25 1.35 
5,000 to 5,900 iso Oe 30 1.30 
6,000 and all above 35 1.25 


Superintendent Walker has been going along at Hyde Park in his 
usual thorough way, and the results achieved under his intelligent 
management are satisfying and gratifying to his employers. 





Ir issaid that the Birmingham (Ala.) Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pauy will construct a gas plant at Bessemer, Ala. It now operates an 
electric lighting plant in Bessemer. 





THE Columbus (O.) Gas Light and Heating Company has elected the 
following officers: President and Treasurer, John G. Deshler. Vice- 
President, George W. Links; Secretary, H. M. Work; General Mana- 
ger, J. D. Johnston. 





THE Suburban Gas Company, of Chester, Pa., has instituted a novel 
contest, under which it offers prizes aggregating $75, to be divided as 
follows: $25, $20, $15, $10 and $5, the sums named to be awarded in 
order of merit to the 5 employees making practical suggestions as to the 
best means of improving the different branches of the Company’s 
trading. 





Mr. ARTHUR E. BOARDMAN sailed for Europe last Thursday. He 
expects to return by June Ist. 








The Nernst Lamp in the Berlin Court of Appeal. 


— —— ee 


The Gas World says that the Court of Appeal in Berlin have decided 
against Herr Wobbe, who had brought an action for revocation of the 
Nernst lamp patent, with costs of both trials, including the costs of 
Professor Nernst. The use of bad conductors which become better con- 
ductors when hot was not, in itself, unknown or a novelty in practice, 
for Jablochkoff had applied this in 1877, in his kaolin lamp. In that 
lamp sparks ran along kaolin and in a few seconds made it so hot that 
it became a better conductor and became so hot that it gave a bright 
light. 

Nernst, in his patent of July, 1897, in a similar way, made the 
current run through the bad conductor; but in his patent of December, 
1897, he introduced external heating, which is itself referred to in Du 
Moncel’s book of 1879, which mentions the use of a spirit lamp. Dr. 
Nernst used magnesia and similar substances, and Jablochkoff had 
already mentioned magnesia among other things; but Nernst’s results 
with magnesia were due to its admixture with other things, as set fortli 
in his patent, and he was the first to get any results with moderate cur- 
rents of ordinary voltage through preheating. 

This was undoubtedly a stride in advance, whether it is formulated 
in the specification or not. He did make it clear, through the data which 
he gave, that the lamp would work with low voltages and small con- 
sumptions of energy. Jablochkoff needed high-tension currents in or- 
der to make the sparks which would heat his kaolin and start his lamp: 
after this stage was over, currents of lower tension would perhaps serve 
to keep the lamp going, but he doesn’t say so, rather the contrary, for 
he keeps up a current of high tension through his first kaolin strip. Du 
Moncel’s book would in no way lead to the conclusion that, once heat- 
ing had been effected by a spirit lamp, a low voltage current, small in 
quantity, would keep the oxide at a white heat, for all it says is that 
with 12 Leclanché cells preheating with a lamp will enable a current 
to bé maintained such as will produce one degree deflection in a gal- 
vanometer. 

The inference from this would be that a high-tension current would 
be needed in order to keep a lamp alight; and Dr. Nernst introduced 
what was a practical novelty, the keeping a rod of oxide at a very 
high temperature from end to end, after preheating, by means of 4 
118-volt current. His patent, has, therefore, to be upheld. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 


—_$< 

The net result of the trading in Consolidated 
gas for the week leaves quotations just as they 
were on the eve of Good Friday. In the break 
that followed the opening of the Exchange after 
its members’ Easter holiday, Consolidated sold 
down to 202, on very light trading, the bulk of 
which was for the short account. The latter 
interest is said to be quite a large one just now, 
and it is more than likely that some of the 
shorts will be sorry they were not ‘‘ longs.” 
The Monroe municipal lighting bill has a very 
quick and feeble pulse at the moment, and the 
positive belief of good legislative medicine men 


is that all the favorers thereof will be unable to “ 


prevent the measure from a peaceful death. 
City gas bond issues are in ever-increasing de- 
mand, particularly the long term fives. ‘ 

Brooklyn Union 1s at nominal figures, and 
it is hard to understand why the nominal 
quotations stand, unless it is that insiders are 
disposed, 1f not more than disposed, to keep the 
stock at a point that will dispirit small owners 
from holding on. Brooklyn Union is worth 
250 cash, if 1t is worth anytliing. Peoples, of 
Chicago, moved up about 4 points in the week. 
By Juty 1st it will be selling at 115. Baltimore 
Consolidated is below 70 the first time in a long 
while. Washington (D.C.) gas is quoted at 
412, and the Laclede issues -have stitfened some. 
We do not quite understand why the common 
is not worth par on the Exchange. 








Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by George W. Close, Broker aid 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


16 Wau Street, New Yorx O1ry. 
Aprit 20. 


~All communications will receive particular atten- 
tion, 

@e~The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. 


N. ¥. Otty Compantes. Oapital. Par. Bid. Asked, 


Consolidated ....++..-+++++++$73,177,000 100 206 = élg 
Ventral Union, Bonds, 5’s. . 3,000,000 1,000 109 ji) 
Equitable Bonds, OB... cccces 1, },000 1,000 105 ne 

* 1st Con. 5’s....... 2,300,000 1,000 118 120 
Metropolitan Bonds......+. 658,000 - 108 112 
MutUBlsccocecccesoceeccsccce 3,500,000 100 310 B25 
Municipal Bonds....+..s0008 750,000 o oe ae 
New Amsterdam Gas Co. .. 

Bonds, 5’s eeeeeeeeeeeeee 11,000,000 1,000 10844 109 
Northern Union, Bonds, 5’s. 1,250,000 1,000 104 107 
New York and East River.. 

Bonds 1st 5's......++600. 8,500,000 1,000 112 113 

** 1st Con. 5°8...0.+. 1,500,000 oo «€©61000—C os 
Standard, .ccocccscccdcoccece 5,000,000 100 18214 140 

Preferred......ss0-.0005 5,000,000 100 152 360 

Bonds, ist Mortgage, 5’s 1,500,000 1,000 115% 118 
YoubkPacccksavsasincscidas 299.650 500 130 

Out-of-Town Compantes. - 
Brooklyn Union eeeeeeescese 15,000,000 100 208 212 
“ “© Bonds (5's) 15 000,000 1,000 119 119% 
Bay State...rcs.seceeere-- 50,000,000 50 % 

‘“* Income Bonds...,, 2,000,000 1,000 " 75 
Binghamton Gas Works... . 450,000 100 28 30 

waar + |, ee 509,000 1,000 93 96 
Boston United Gas Co,— 

lst Series 8. F. Trust.... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 

98... ox © 4s. 3,000,000 1,000 47% «2580 
Buffalo City Gas Co........ 5,500,000 100 7 w 

bi “ Bonds, 5's 5,256,000 1,000 73 76 
Capital,Sacramento........ 500,000 50 .. 35 
Bonds (6's)......-...5.. 150,000 1,000 ts i 
Central San cesses 900,000 =... S106) 108 


Chicago Gas Co. Guaran- 
teed Gold Bonds........ 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co.. 
Columbus (O.) Gas Co., Ist 
Mortgage Bonds.......... 
Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 
Heating Co. .ccccccccccecs 
PROG O cs dciccccecess 
Consumers, Jersey City 
Bonds SCC E ee eeeeeeee 
Consumers, Toronto........ 
Consolidated, Baltimore... 
Mortgage, 6’s..... 
Chesapeake, ist 6's. .... 
Equitable, ist 6’s....... 
Consolidated, ist 5’s.... 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N.J. 
« =Com. Mig FS...... 
Consolidated G. & E. Co.'s. 
Little Falls, N.Y.... 
I iednktincavicccces 
Detroit City Gas Co........ 
** Prior Lien 5’s....... 
Detroit Gas Co., 5°8.... sees 
PR Diicancstcanccs 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 
Chicago, Bonds.........++ 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co. 
Fert WAGES vcccesccccsccces 
« Bonds...... ove 
Grand Rapids Gas Lt. Co. 
Let Mtg. S'B.cccccscccccecce 
Hartford....... eeeccsoceccce 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 
New Jersey.... 


Bonds, 5’s...... 
Indianapolis...... ....sesee. 
™ Bonds, 6’s....... 
Jackson Gas CoO.....esesees 
“ Ist Mtg. 5’S....0005 
Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
OF MSOUNE. .... cccccccecee 
Bonds, 1st 5°S.......00ss- 
Laclede, St. LOUIS ccccccccce 
Prefered. .cccoccs coccce 
BORG cc ccccccce ceccecee 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind..... 
BOOMs ..ccccce cocccccces 
Louisville. .......scecseesees 
Madison Gas & Elec. Co. 
bi lst Mtg. 6’s.....0.6 

" 6 per cent. scrip, 
GO 1918. ccccccce 
Montreal, Canada .......... 
Nashville Gas Lt. Co........ 
Newark, N. J,,Con. Gas Co 
Bonds, 6S .....sseceeees 
Mew HAVOR. ccccccescoccecss 
Oakland, Cal.......... ecccce 
® “ Wee iisciccess 
Peoples G. L. & CokeCo., of 


Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Chicago, 1st Mortgage.... 
2d es neue 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co.. 
PaataeteGiscsce cecccccese 
Consolidated 5’s........ 
San Francisco, Cal. .....+.. 
8t. Joseph Gas Co. 
a | ll, Sn 
St. Paul Gas Light Co...... 
ist Mortgage 6’s........ 
Extension, 6'8...0..s0008 
General Mortgage, 5’s.. 
Syracuse, N.Y. .ccccccccccs 
BeRESi ccccccccccceccccce 
Washington, D. C eeeecesees 
First mortgage 6’s...... 
Western, Milwaukee. 
Bens, FB ocscee conceges 
Wilmington, Del............ 


Chicago......sseeeseeees 25,000,000 
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The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O..... 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O........... 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.... 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ 
Wm. Henry White, New York City. 





GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
7,650,000 1,000 104 104% CONSTRUCTION. 
29,500,000 100 97 98 | A. E. Boardman, Brevard, N.C...ccccscsees ccscseeeee: 632 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md............ --- 633 
1,500,000 1,000 101 1014 | Baxter & Young, Detroit, Mich......... coccccccescreces GUS 
Christopher Cunningham, Brooklyn, N.Y.......- eeewaes 629 
1,682,750 100 8834 89% | Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 623 
3,026,500 100 107% 109 | Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y..........00+. -. 634 
Davis and Farnum Mfg. Co.,Waltham, Mass.,........... 632 
600,090 1,000 103 106 | Deily & Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa............++. euguddea. 636 
1,700,000 50 218 225 | EconomicalGas Apparatus Construct'n Co.,Toronto,Ont. 624 
11,000,000 100 * 69 | Frank D. Moses, Trenton, N. J.............ceeeee---s00ee 819 
3,600,000 115 | Fred. Bredel Co,, Milwaukee, Wis......... sadiwasetiecux: 620 
1,000,000 G. Shepard Page’s Sons, New York City.................. 632 
910,000 -- | Humphreys & Glasgow, New York City............--000+ €33 
1,490 000 "= -- 112 | Isbell-Porter Company, New York City....... jatideceeca Oe 
1,000,000 100 15 1? ‘| Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind...............-- 632 
380,000 1,000 85 7 | Lloyd Construction Co., Detroit, Mich........ Seurarceds 622 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y...... cssesceesceceee 636 
90,000 100 100 | Quintard Iron Works, New York City.............. 2005. 633 
75,000 * 100 | R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............. rere 
4,825,500 50 - 89 | Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa..... aausdiakaaadas 635 
5,603,000 1,000 994% 100 Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O............ dasveaedscuseaue 635 
382,000 1,000 7 79 |The Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind... 63% 
16,000 100 9844 100 | The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O.............. ae 619 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O........... 629 
2,000,000 1,000 -- 101 | The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.... 640 
6,500,000 as 39 40 | United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... 627 
2,000,000 2 PROCESSES. 
2,000,000. 285 Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md................. 633 
B, E, Chollar, St. Louis, Mo............ Sbeeedseseses< eos. 622 
1,225,000 1,000 1044 105 | Burdett Loomis, Hartford, Comm. ..........ssseeesseeeee. 634 
750,000 2% 245 265 Economical GasA pparatus Construct’n Co, Toronto, Ont. 634 
Humphreys & Glasgow, New York City................ 638 
10,500,000 25 sab The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O.................... 619 
10,500,000 : 101 103 | The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.... 640 
2,000,000 80 85 United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... .. 627 
2,650,000 10 107 
250,00 60 73 7% SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS. 
290,000 1,000 101 102% | Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y..........0..... 634 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.,........... voce OF 
5,000,000 100 J 36 | Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y........ceceeeeceeees. 36 
8,822,000 1,000 102 104 R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.............csee00. . G34 
10,000,000. 100 98 100 Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa............... dinee an 
2,500,000 100 100° ii The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O.................... 619 
10,000,000 1,000 109% 110 | The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.... 640 
1,000,000 100 60 PRODUCER POWER PLANTS. 
1,000,000 1,000 60 65 R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.........cscecceeee eee 634 
— - sid ” TAR AND CARBONIC ACID EXTRACTOR, 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O.................... 619 
oe Siew ~ SRG Se The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 640 
100,000 25 85 87 AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS, 
2,000,000 100 218 18434 | Michigan Ammonia Works, Detroit, Mich................ 617 
1,000,000 100 110 .. |The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O............ secceeee GID 
6,000,000 56 58 The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 640 
4,600,000 105 105% GAS METERS, 
1,000,000 25 300 325 American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia,...,,.. 639 
2,000,000 ‘ 46 4? | Detroit Meter Company, Detroit, Mich.................. 689 
750,000 ‘ P D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N.Y........... seueaas coccee G8 
Helme & Mcllhenny, Philadelphia, Pa.............. onneas 639 
100 10334 104 John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.,............ .... 600 
Keystone MeterCo., Royersford, Pa........csceseesesees 638 
20,100,000 1,000 aa Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md....... .... 638 
2,500,000 1,000 104 Metric Metal Co., Erle, P@..cccccccccccccccccccccccce- «tee 689 
2,150,000 50 88 Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass............... 638 
2,150,000 500118 PREPAYMENT METERS, 
2,000,000 874 9 | american Meter Co.,New York and Philadelphia...,,.. 639 
10,000,000 100 «54 = 55s | d. MeDonald & Co., Albany, N. ¥........ccceeceeeeeeee os 637 
Helme & Mciihenny, Philadelphia, Pa......... seccees 639 
751,000 1,000 95  96%6] John J. Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa................... 600 
1,500,000 100 45 47 | Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa.......--. 02. ....5.. 638 
650,000 1,000 113 116 | Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston, Mass........... je 0 
600,000 1,000 112% 115 
2,465,000 1,000 92 93 PREPAYMENT METER ATTACHMENTS. 
1,975,000 100 4 45 | Reeves Mfg. Co., New Haven, Comn............00..--.... 620 
2,047,000 1,000 9 We GAS AND WATER PIPES, 
2,600,000 20 411% 412%] Charles Millar & Son Co., Utica, N. Y..............0.0005 17 
600,000 a“ ae Christopher Cunningham, Brooklyn, N.Y............... 629 
Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa.... .....cceccsceccccceccs 62 
4,000,000 -- 109% 110 | M.J. Drummond & Co., New York City................. 624 
600,000 50 22 R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..............--ce000. 634 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., New York City...... 624 
SPECIALTIES FOR OIL AND PIPE LINES. 
G. R. Dresser. Bradford, Pa................ccccoccces scene G7 
Page GAS MAIN STOPPERS, 
Covcccccocccevocones bo Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., N.Y. City..........0..02.. 624 
pide ae GAS TAPPING MACHINES. 
624 | George Light, Dayton, O..,....0ee00--.. ee erccsseceees 624 
seeee. 619 | H. Mueller Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Ills...... 621 
- 620 GAS COALS. 
Gnee neaee 622 | Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., New York and Phila.. 630 
633 | Perkins & Co., New York City......... eetecccccceccecces OW 
peiaast 642 | Westmoreland Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa..,............. 631 
eoveccccccccees O19 CANNEL COALS. 
' al Perkins & Co., New York City...ssecccseeseeeseeeee cess 630 
.- 637 AUTOMATIC WEIGHING MACHINERY. 
Seceves ecccecececcess 635 § Richardson Scale Co., New York City........cccceseseees 62 
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_ Adan Weber Sons, New York City........ 
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CONVEYORS, 
C. W. Hunt Company, New York City............... code ae 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind................. 682 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O...........eeecceeee 619 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O........... 629 
The Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, Ills.............. 631 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 840 
CHARGING BARROWS & COAL WAGONS. 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind....... cocccccces O82 
GAS ENRICHERS, 
Gulf Refining Co., Pittaburg, Pa......c.cccsscscoseccccccce 630 


Standard Oil Co., New York City..........cccccsedeseees O91 
The Sun Oil Co., Pittsburg, Pa.....cccocccsscccccccceees OSL 
COKE CRUSHERS, 

C. M. Keller, Columbus, Ind...........sscsscccccsscecess O81 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O........... 629 


STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREEZE. 

H. E. Parson, Brooklyn, N. Y......secccsccessceeessareees O24 

The Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind... 637 
ECONOMIZERS. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, N.Y........... 622 


GAS GAUGES. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn....... .....ccseeeee. 629 
GAS GOVERNORS. 
Connelly [ron Sponge and Governor Co., NewYork City 623 
Isbell-Porter Co., New York City.......cccccssccccccesees 634 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......ccecsecssseess O34 


CEMENTS, 
C. L. Gerould, Galesburg, Ills,.....cc.csccccccscsccessess O28 
RETORTS AND ¥FIREBRICKS, 
Adam Weber Sons, New York City.........ccccscccessss 628 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md...... 628 
Brooklyn Firebrick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.......es000+. 628 
Cyrus Borgner, Philadelphia, Pa........ce0...-seeecseees 628 
Henry Maurer & Son, New York City........cccces coves 6288 
James Gardner, Jr., Co., Pittsburg, Pa..........se0...-- 628 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J..... ccovcccccoccs. ORS 
Laclede Firebrick Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... .... 628 
Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo...... seeccevesccves ON 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 618 
The Kreischer Brick Mfg. Co., New York City.......... 617 
INCLINED RETORTS. 
Adam Weber Sons (Graham, Morton [England] System) 628 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. (Drake’s [Eng.] System) 623 
VERTICAL 8S. 
Adam Weber Sons (Oscar B. Weber’s Construction)..... 628 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co.(Drake’s [Eng.| System) 623 
REGENERATIVE FURNACES. 


Adam Weber Sons, New York City..........cscecessess. 628 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md................. 633 
Fred. Bredel Co., Milwaukee, Wis ........e0cceeecceceess 620 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J....cccecsesccseess. G28 
Laclede Firebrick Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo............... 628 
Missouri Firebrick Co., St. Louis, Mo. .........ceeceeess 628 


Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 618 
SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECE DOORS, 


Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y.........0...0.... 684 
Isbell-Porter Co., New York City.......... ccccccccccccces O04 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.............0.6. 682 
Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y¥.......secesesssecseess 636 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......cccccscccssees 634 
The Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland, O..............ceee0s 619 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 640 


CHIMINEY CONSTRUCTION. 


g 


INCANDESCENT GAS LAMPS, 
Ball Check Light Co., New York City........sseccsesesss 
Detroit Arc Gas Light Co., Detroit, Mich.... .......... ; 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn............. 
Welsbach Company, Gloucester, N. J....cececcccccsevcs 
BURNERS, 
C. A. Gefrorer, Philadelphia, Pa......... veer eccccevcccs 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn........0005 
Wm. M. Crane Co., New York City.. .... eoosecccccecnees 
LAVA GAS TIPS. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.... ........ 
STREET LAMPS. 
Thos. T. W. Miner, New York City....ccccccccccse cosecs 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co., New York and Phila.... 
PURIFIERS, 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind............see0. 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............0.eseees- 
Gencay Bike. Oo. GRANGE, Disc cc cisccccencecdeavacvoebe 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind... 


22 
2 © 
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Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 617 
PURIFYING MATERIALS. 
Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 616 
VALVES. 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y................ 634 
Isbell-Porter Co., NewYork City..........ccecsesseess--. 634 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind .........esee00s 682 


Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N.Y........... 621 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............ ccccsccees Gat 
The P. H. & F. M, Roots Co., Connersville, Ind.......... 583 
The Western Gas Construction Co., FortWayne,Ind.... 640 


. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 623 
Isbell-Porter Company, New York City..........seese0+- 634 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.........seesese+ G32 


The Connersville Blower Company, Connersville, Ind... 633 
The P. H. & ¥. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind....,..... 583 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 
Wm. Henry White, New York City.......... ..-++- scoce 68S 


(Continued on page 617.) 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINC. 











N. W. CorNnER BROAD AND ARCH STs., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 27, 1903. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the United Gas 
Improvement Company will be held at the office of the 
Company, northwest corner of BROAD AND ARCH STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, on Monday, May 4, 1903, at 12 o’clock, 
noon, for the purposes of electing a President and six Di- 
rectors, to serve for the ensuing year, considering and actin 
upon the subject of a proposed increase in the capita! stoc 
of the Company from 565,000 shares, of the par value of $50 
each, to 734,500 shares, of the par value of $50 each, and 
transacting such other business as may properly come before 
the meeting. 

The stock transfer books will be closed from 3 p.m., April 
26, until 9 a.m., May 5th. 

By order of the rd of Directors. 


1448-8 LEWIS LILLIE, Secretary. 


OrFice oF THE UNITED Gas IMPROVEMENT Co., t 


WANTED, 


AN EXPERIENCED GAS MAKER, 


To operate the Lowe, improved water gi: 
apparatus. Annual output 4,000,000. 


Address, “S.,” 
1454-2 Care this Journal]. 


PARTNER WANTED. 


Experienced Man in Gas Business 
Wishes Partner, 
To erect gas works in one or two good towns. 
Will put services against money interest 


Equal division. Address, “ FIDELITY,” 
1454-4 Care this Journal. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED. 
Superintendent for coal gas plant in city 
of 20,000. State reference, age, and salary 
expected. Good opportunity for the right 
man. Address, ‘“‘ NORTHWEST,” 


1454-1 Care this Journal. 























COOKINC BY CAS. 
MISS RUTH WILKINS, 


Lecturess on Cooking by Gas, 


Terms and references sent on request. Address, 
1453-4 509 N. CHURCH ST., ROCKFORD, ILLS. 





MANAGER WANTED 
For Gas Appliance Department. 


A man capable of managing a gas appliance department in 
a town of 100,000 inhabitants. Must be conversant with ad 
vertising and modern methods. Address, with references 
and salary expected, ** WESTERN,” 

54-3 Care this Journal. 








MISS LILY HAXWORTH, 


Cooking Teacher and Lecturer, 
(GOLD MEDALLIST), 


Is open for engagements. For terms, etc., 
1441-3m Address 323 QUINCY ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Position Wanted 


AS MANAGER OF A GAS COMPANY, 
By a man thoroughly competent. Am 
successful in all details of the business, 


with several years’ experience, 
1452-tf Address, *‘ G. A.,”’ care this Journal. 


Position Wanted. 


A pen 3 man, 25 years of age, for 7 years with a gas com- 
pany, seeks a position. Has had best of experience in gas- 

tting (connected and open work), meter setting, statement 
taking, complaint work, main and service laying ; also 
handy at draughting. Best of references. 


1454-1 Address, ‘* B. R.,” care this Journal. 


WANTED, 


Position in a Gas Office by a Young, 
Married Man. 


Capable of managing office or taking charge of any depart- 
ment, A-1 references. Ten years’ experience. Understands 
up-to-date methods of selling gas. 


1454-1 Address, “ L. H.,”’ care this Journal, 
WANTED, 
Position as Su <-> —mgoaa of Gas 
orks. 


Fifteen years’ experience in manufacturing and distribut- 
ing departments. Can give good references. Have charge 
of gas works at present, Address, ‘“F. C.,” 

1453-2 Care this Journal: 


Position Wanted 


By a y who for the past 12 years has filled a responsible 
pectin ie one of the largest gas companies in the U nited 
States, and is a thorough systematizer and hustler for new 
business. Can furnish satisfactory reasons for desiring to 
make a change. Best references as to ability and energy as 















































a gas man Address, ‘* AMBITION,” 
1453-2 Care this Journal. 
WANTED, 
Experienced Gas Company Canvassers, 


By a gas company in Greater New York. 
Address, stating experience, 





1454-1 “N. Y.,”’ care this Journal. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
SET OF 4 PURIFIERS. 
Six feet by 10 feet 6 inches by 3 feet, with 8- 
inch connections; wet centerseal and over- 
head hoists. Address, the 
1453-3 PEOPLES GAS LIGHT CO., RUTLAND, VT. 


APPARATUS FOR SALE. 


Two Purifying Boxes, 10 feet by 12 feet. 
Two Centerseals, 8 inch connection. 
Three 3-foot Water Gas Apparatus. 


Address, QUEENS BOROUGH GAS AND ELECTRIC Co., 
1453-2 Far Rockaway, L. I. 
pened 


FOR SALE. 


20-horse Power Otto Gas or Gasoline 
Engine, 


In first-class condition. Address, 
EARLE H. BUCK, 


1452-tf Mgr. Citizens Gas Co., Vincennes, Ind 


FOR SALE. 


ao 


5-FOOT WATER GAS APPARATUS. 


Address, CHARLES G. M. THOMAS, 
1449-tf Flushing, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP. 


Six purifying boxes, 6 feet by 
feet by 24 feet, with 6 inch. connections. 
Complete, with seal and all connections. 


One purifying box, 10 feet by 1! 
feet ts 3 Sona witheall connections. 


One 12-pipe condenser, 6} fe«' 
long, 20 inches wide and 10 inches deep. 
with 6 inch connections. ll in first class 
condition. 


Address, MARQUETTE GAS LIGHT CO., 
1454-tf MARQUETTE, MICH. 


WANTED, 


To Lease or Buy 
A coal gas works in a town of 10,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. Central or Middle We=! 
preferred. Replies strictly confidential. 









































1454-4 Address, ‘* BUSINESS,” care this Journal. 
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(Concluded from page 616.) 


PURIFIER SCREENS. 
John Cabot, New York City.. a aguas 


GAS STOVES. 


ROYAL E. BURNHAM, 
in use. Write to | American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia....... 625 


STROH & OSIUS, Patentees, or Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa........ ...seseceeee 638 ‘Solicitor of Patents and Coun- 
MICHIGAN AMMONIA WORKS, - Detroit, Mich Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md 638 | 





























: | Nathaniel Tufts Meter Co., Boston Mass................ 638 | sellor in Patent Causes. 
HOT WATER HEATERS. 
R DRESSER, The Humphrey Mfg. and Plating Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 624 | 833 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
- GASHOLDER TANKS. a 
J.P. Wihkttler, Becoltige, Ty veccccccccccsccccec-ccccee GH 
BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA, U. $. A., GASHOLDERS. Send for Pamphlet on Patents. 
1442-tf 
7 Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltitnore, Md................ 635 
Patentee and Manufacturer of Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y.............+- 634 Established 18 enon ized 1902. 
Specialties for Oil and Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co.,Waltham, Mass.............. €32 . — a 
* Deily & Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa...........0..00. 00... 638 ; 
Gas Lines. Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., FortWayne, Ind.......... ...... 632 The Kreischer Brick ile Co 

Logan Iron Works, Brooklyn, N Y.......ccecceees sesees 636 J 

|B. D. Wood & Oo., Philadelphia, Paasss.sssssses «+ «00 s4/ Manufacturers of the very best 

iter-Conle - Co., PR Uwedse © Seeeks euse ; 2 1 << 

Stacey Sint. Geta... sa eeauseednece eens a quality of Clay Retorts, Blocks, 

STORAGE TANKS. Tiles, Settings and Firebrick of 

Christopher api moe mem Riinucntewads 629 every description. 
Richardson Scale Co., New York t....<.... idceg tard 699 | Also Miners and Shippers of Fireclay, Fire 
INVESTORS. Sand, Ground Brick in Barrels. 
W. R. Faben Construction Company, Toledo, O......... 620 [PW «aa 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, COPYRiGHTs. | WORES : EREISCHERVILLE, STATEN ISLAND. 
Royal E. Burnham, Washington, D. C............ .sseees 617| OFFICE: 119 E. 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 




















NEW DETROIT 1903. 


Force Draft 


ARC GAS LAMP, 


With double flash pilot. We save 
25 per cent. gas over any other arc 
and produce more candle power. 
To light consumption what the gas 
range is to fuel. 


A Handsome Fixture. 


Always in Order. 


We will send one or more lamps 
on 30 days’ trial to Gas Companies 
who maintain the lamps. Write 
for quotations and circulars. We 
will save you money. 


| 

Detroit Arc Gas Light Company, 
67-71 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
| 


1903. 








Insulating Coupling for Bell and Spigot Cast Iron Pipe. 
Style 6. 


vA 


























aa CHARLES MILLAR & SON CO., Selling Agents, Utica, N.Y. 
Pipe Couplings, = Crosses, Tees and He U T 07.) Pl P E F 0 U N D RY C 0. it 
wn cones zag erate om CAST TRON PIPE and SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS 


| 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. | 


Wholesale Eastern Agents AKRON VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE. 
REVIVIFYING IN SITU. 


An inexpensive device for admitting air into purifying boxes. Belted direct to exhauster 
shaft the speed of blower is automatically regulated. Size shown in cut, 10’ x 10)’ x 16”, has a 
capacity of 172 cubic inches per revolution, and can be speede@ to admit any percentage of air desired. 
Specially designed for gas companies. 


A large number of these machines are now in daily use, giving entire satisfaction. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR CoO., 
395 Broadway, New York. 








| 
_|PATENTS, "ran 
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PARKER-RUSSELL JIINING AND WIFE. CO, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT AND FIREBRICK WORKS. 


ITT 
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Wl Ran 
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we Meanie nt iy SP ype. 





New York Office: 


Aldrich Court, 
45 Broadway. 


St. Louis Office: 
417 Pine St. 







FACTORY AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF WATER GAS LININGS AND CHECKER BRICK. 


Half and Full Depth Benches of Our Own Design, 
Containing 6, 8 or 9 Retorts. 

- SLOPERS. ==We have perfected plans of IN- 
CLINED RETORT BENCHES, designed 
to meet conditions prevailing in America, and 
constructed entirely of American materials. 

1 + nL 















NR — III 


We build Benches complete, |. I 
ready for gas mak- =F 
ing. Also hes ane 
RETORT HOUSES, ja 
COAL AND COKE CONVEYING MACHINERY. | 
KKK 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 7 4 
cheerfully furnished. —_ 


KKKK 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ee 
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The Ball Check. 


T i il 





Pat. Nov. 2 


ANY BURNER. 


ANY GAS--ANY PRESSURE. 
INSTANT ADJUSTMENT. 








HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 





‘‘JUST A TWIST OF YOUR —ee 
AND YOUR LICHT IS BRICHT.’ Triple Arc Ball Check Lamp fits any 


eee acket. Three times 


~ “THE BALL DOES IT ALL.” =" pes 





KE illuminator in the world for the money. 


Send for the Ball Check Light Booklet. 
BALL CHECK LICHT CO., NEW ENGLAND BALL CHECK LIGHT CO., 


16 AND 18 PARK PLACE, 161 FRANKLIN STREET, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


FRANK D. MOSES 


TRENTON, N. J., 


UONStTUcting Engineét and Contractor. 


Estimates Furnished on any kind of Work in Connection with Gas or Water Plants, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE REMODELLING AND EXTENDING OF THE PROPERTIES OF WORKS NOT UP-TO-DATE. 


aa —_ CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. .._ 














P. PLANTINGA, President. W. E. STEINWEDELL, Secretary. 


THE GAS MACHINERY CoO.., 


OFFICES: 720-722 CITIZENS BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Coal and Water Gas Apparatus, Bye-Product 
Machinery, Structural Work and Connections. 
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NEW YORK: 
107 Chambers Street. 





STEWARD BURNERS 


Made with a check to consume rated amounts accurately. 
SIZES, = 11, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 feet. = = = 
THE D. M. STEWARD MFG. CO., 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE: 


CHICAGO : 
57 Washington Street. 


PRESSURES, =i ie 109 109 109 10° 


6 SIZES. 
e 5 PRESSURES. 


12 15 20 28 


(ESTABLISHED 
rl 1876. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 1 








Gas Analyses of All Sorts and Conditions, 


—OR— 
Analyses of Solid and 
Liquid Materials as Well, 


That are needed by Gas Companies at 


any time in the conduct of their busi- 
ness, may be obtained from 


DR. W. H. BIRCHMORE, 


1421-tf 341 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








> RICHARDSON 
ne Cle & OC Pus On we WD ES 


Send for Catalogue. 


SGALES e-=- 








IN THE MARKET. 


WE PURCHASE: 
Gas properties, 
Electric light properties. 
Street railway properties. 
Also desirable franchises. 
W. R. FABEN CONSTRUCTION CO., 


317 St. Claire Street, Toledo, O. 





1383-tf 


GAS BURNERS, 


To burn a given amount at a stated pressure, made toorder. 
Samples furnished. Also, small oil and air valves, slow-feed 
valves for high pressure, and small brasswork in general. 


Drip Pumps, Service Cleaners, Gasfitters’ 
Proving Pumps and Mercury Gauges. . 
Co. GEBFRORER & BON, 
248 North Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Hughes’ “GAS WORKS,’ 
Their Construction and Arrangement, 


And the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas. 








Jrigimally written by SAM’L HUGHES, C E. 
Rewritten and Much Enlarged by 


WM. RICHARDS, C.E. 








Eighth Edition, Revised, with Notices of Recen: [w- 
provements. 








Price, $1.65. _ 











A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Ping St.. N.Y. Ciry. 















THE REEVES PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENT 


HAS ADVANTACES POSSESSED BY NO OTHER DEVICE OF THE KIND. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS ~~: 


CONSUMERS PUTTING COIN IN METER AND SO TURNING GAS ON IN SLEEPING Rooms were IT HAD cone our CANNOT OCCUR 
WITH THE REEVES, AS THE LIGHT DROPS TO A VERY SMALL ONE, BUT DOES NOT GO OUT FOR 10 OR MORE HOURS, AND AMOUNT 
OF GAS SO USED IS AUTOMATICALLY DEDUCTED FROM NEXT PREPAY. HAS OTHER GREAT ADVANTAGES. FITTED TO ANY MAKE OF METER. 
$10 CAN BE PREPAID AT ONE TIME. DEVICE CANNOT BE *‘ BEATEN.”’ 


REEVES MFG. GO, - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

























































WM. O. VILTER, Vice-President. 0. W. GREENSLADE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


FRED. BRHEDEL COMPANY, 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS PLANTS. 


Inclined Benches, own system, Recuperative Furnaces, Exhausters, Exhauster Governors, Condensers, Washers, Coolers, Wet 
Puritying Plants, Purifiers, Oxide Elevators, Hydraulic and Dry Coke Conveyors. 


Special High Grade Material for Recuperative Furnaces. 
Licensees for ARROLL-FOULIS Charging and Discharging Machines and FRONHAUSER Coke Conveyors. OFFICE, 405 KEENE ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA. 


THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


7 k 3 
GEORGE LUNGE, PH.D. 


Price, $15. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


FRED. BREDEL, President. 
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“THE MINER” 


Globe 


. y A -— Street and Boulevard 


Of Uni Lamps. 

Uniform Excellence and Greatest Cheapest and Best. 
Candle Power. ISPeeiay Ald | THOUSANDS IN USE WITH 
octane aie, sunennintiied, Pat oh mi) a] INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 


WwW : LLIAM M. CRA N E CO. : ! | : Send for Catalogues. 
1131-1133 Broadway, New York, "Ts ) THOMAS 1. W. MINER, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES. 821-823 Eagle Av.,N.Y. 
Have you seen Bray’s new ‘‘LUTA”’ burner for acetylene gas ? 

















Cox’s High Pressure Fluid 
Discharge Computer. 























A Convenient Wav 


* 

To carry coal toa boiler room is to in- 
stall an “ Industrial” Railway and charg- 
ing car. It is not a costly item. 

A WHEELBARROW WITH A CARRYING CAPAC- 
ITY OF 250 POUNDS WOULD HAVE TO MAKE 
EIGHT TRIPS TO HANDLE THE AMOUNT OF 
COAL WHICH A CHARGING CAR CARRIES AT 
ONE TIME, NAMELY, 2,000 POUNDS, AND LESS 
EFFORT IS REQUIRED TO MOVE THE CAR WITH 
ITS TON LOAD THAN THE WHEELBARROW 
WITH ITS 250-POUND LOAD. 


Write for Catalogue 0227. 


"CC. W. HUNT COMPANY, 


Stanley Rule and Level Company, New Britain, Conn. West NEw BRIGHTO nN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, 45 Broapway. 


Mueller Gas Cocks. 22:22:22: 
e which is applicable to Gas, Air and other elastic 
fluids, flowing through long pipes with high 


initial pressures: 
Discharge 1n cubic feet per hour at atmo- 











BOO little is not as much as you pay 
for, and too much is more paid for 
than you need. « u/ REA 
In [lueller Gas Cocks you find a hap- spheric pressure = 33.3 4f/ —_—+_= 
py medium--not so little metal as to leave! Where 
them weak, nor yet so much as to make 4 = diameter of pipe in inches, 
them costly. p, = absolute initial pressure in pounds per 


square inch, 
ae vest styles, seven sizes in each p, = absolute terminal pressure in pounds per 


MADE ONLY BY square inch, 


L = length of pipe in miles, 
H. M U E LLE R M FC co | w = specific gravity of the fluid when air = 1. 
s a5 
DECATUR, ILLS., U. S. A. | - 


To Find the Discharge from a Pipe and 
the Required Size of Pipe. 


THEE 
(1.) Set the speeific gravity of the fluid op- 
yosite the length of pipe: 
Ludlow Valve Mfg, Co,, pont the a 


(2.) Bring the DIFFERENCE of the initial and 


TROY, N.Y., U.S.A. | terminal gauge pressures opposite the sum of 
the initial and terminal gauge pressures; 
Double and Single Gate Valves, %<" to 72”, ’ é, : ae 


(3.) Opposite any diameterjof pipe will now 
—a— be found the discharge in cubic feet per hour 


at atmospheric pressure; and 
Gas, Water, r (4.) Opposite any desired discharge will also 
be found the required diameter of pipe. 
+ 
Steam, Oil, , 


; = 


Ammonia, Etc. Price of the Computers, in Cloth Case, 


6} x 8 inches, $5 Each, Net. 


Lxw 




















HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 





For Sale by 


Send for Catalogue. A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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Tim CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


LOWE DOUBLE SUPERHEATER WATER GAS APPARATUS. 


Coal Gas Condensing and Scrubbing Apparatus. 
Purifiers with Plain or Reversing Center Valves. 
The Lloyd System of Valve Connections. 


PLAIN OR REVERSING (PATENT APPLIED FOR). 


Oxide, Coal and Coke Elevators and Machinery. 
Pipe Specials, all sizes. A. G. L. Asn. Standard. 
Structural Steel Work, Floors, Angle and Gate Valves. 


General Western Agents for BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


COAL GAS CONDENSATION SYSTEM. THE ‘‘MAYER” PATENT- 
ED TAR EXTRACTOR. THE STANDARD ROTARY WASHER- 
SCRUBBER. STETTIN SYSTEM INCLINED BENCHES, HYDRAULIC 
VALVES, ETC., ETC. 


Feonomize Heat in 
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To absorb the heat now going to 
waste when you blow through 
your superheater to heat the 





feed water for your boilers to the 
temperature of the steam. This 
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Plants, 





BY UTILIZING A 


LEON $ ECONOMIZE?, 





— 


is now being done at the Pough- 
keepsie Gas — hse al 
a gawk. 


Write for full particulars how this 
is accomplished, the saving effected, 
and the advantages gained, to the 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER C0., 














MATTEAWAAN, N. Y. 








GASHOLDER TANKS AND 


GAS WORKS MASONRY COMPLETE 


Plans prepared and Estimates furnished at short notice. 


J. P. WHITTIER, 


238 Java Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GEORGE R. ROWLAND, 


Formerly with the Continental Iron Works. 


wna and Constructing a Pindar enact ns tothe Manufacture, Disteibuti 


Drawings, Specifications and Estimates furnished for the c 
oa ot new works or alteration of old works. nae 
attention given to Patent Office drawings. 


flice, No. 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


otnements 


Chollar’s System of Gas Purification, 
THE PURIFIED GAS REVIVES THE FOULED OXIDE. 














THE GAS ENGINEERS’ POCKET-BOOK. 


By EXKenry O’Connor, 


and Use of Coal Gas, and the 
Construction of Gas Works. 


PRICE, $3.50. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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The Advertisement of the 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS CO., Mfrs. of Gas Exhausters, Blowers, etc., 


Connersville, Ind., = = = = 109 Liberty Street, New York City, 


Occupies this Space Every Alternate Week 


GONNENY Mon sponge and ber iO. 








3905 Broadway, New York City. 


TELEPHONE, 3033 Franklin. = > . CABLE ADDRESS, Governorco. 


GEO. G. RAMSDELIL, General Manager. SsS.F.EAY WARD, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK, April 11th, 1903. 
YE are the Agents for the United States of the DRAKES’ System of Benches, 
Inclined and Horizontal. These we erect on a guarantee that they will re- 
quire not to exceed I2 pounds of fuel per 100 pounds of coal carbonized---in 
either Horizontal or Inclined benches. 


This guarantee is not simply for a test, but for actual practice, and we guar- 
antee the results for the year on that basis. 


In the AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL, issue of April 6, p. 548, the following 
figures were given as excellent results in actual practice: 


S BENCHES S’S. 








Coal Fuel Fuel Used per Ton Per 100 Pounds of 

Carbonized. Used. of Coal Carbonized. Coal Carbonized. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

{Coal . 430,000 | 

October . 2,663,060 Coe 1 1,000 | — oe ss eee 
November 2,668,867 Coal . 405,290 ~~. « 2 mada aoe 
December 2,879,810 “ - 444,000 i wow. 2 oo. «. ee 
January . 2,005,510 a - 446,150 otc Hee. it 
February. 2,630,580 vs - 393,100 in > Se tim ee 
13,747,827 2,129,540 Average 309 Average 15.49 


This figures out at 15.49 pounds of fuel per 100 pounds of coal carbonized. 
With benches using the DRAKES’ furnace the amount of fuel required would 
have been less than 1,648,536 pounds, or not to exceed 12 pounds per 100 
pounds of coal carbonized---a saving of 481,004 pounds, or over 240 tons in 5 
months’ running. These benches are in operation in over 200 gas works. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR CO. 
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YRUMMOND go &e ro 


wake MANUFACTURERS OF 
"CAST IRON 
EONS f 


(meee WATER GE ped 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 192 BROADWAY, 
_Ne’ Ww YORK. 











ee maogr. & Treas., Emaus, Pa. 
JOHN DONALDSON, Prest.. Betz Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS&. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND MAGHINE 60., 


Established 1856. Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J- 


, New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


Pao” CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE 


FROM THREE TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF 


Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branohes, Bends, Retorts, eto., etc. 


COMPANY, 


Temporarily 
during altera- 








Any size gas 








GAS TAPPING MACHINES 


Drilling and Tapping 
Pipe under Pressure 


WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 


They are Strong and 
Compact. 


Size of Combination Drills 
and Taps % to 4-inch. 
Machines Sent to any Gas 
a for Thirty 

ys’ Trial. 


Send for Circulars 


G0. Light, 


pico DAYTON, 0. 


THE ECONOMICAL 
CAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Consulting Engineers. 


Builders of UP-TO-DATE 
Machinery and Appliances 
for Coal and Water Gas 
Plants. Beet at 


PLANS, 
SPECIFICATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES 
PREPARED. 








AMERICAN OFFICE: 
269 Front St., East, Toronto, Canada. 


Valuation of Gas, Electricity 


and Water Works 
FOR ASSESSMENT PURPOSES, 


THOS. NEWBIGGING, M.inst.C.E., and WM. NEWBIGGING, 
Assoc.M.inst.C.E. 


With an Appendix of Decided Cases. 
Second Edition. Price $2. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CoO., 
42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 





tions and re- 
a S-5 $: 


STOPPERS SENT ON 
TRIAL. 


main can be 
shut off in 30 
seconds. : : : 


Address: SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER 60., 108 E. 117th St., New York el 


THE WNo. 8 


Humphrey Grescent Instantaneous Water Heater 
IS A dbsacmeantes SELEER. 

















ii 


Thi 
‘ata 


| meet 


info 


preen] 
~ 
| i aaa 





(OP eee SHELF AND BRACKET FREE. 
HAS NO HQU AL 
AT THH PRICE. 
TRY ONE a Ga Oe oe DAYS’ APPROVAL. 


EBEAVE FOU OVR CATALOG VU Bi? 


|The Humphrey Mig. and Plating Co., 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. S. A. 


Parson’s Steam Blower 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


PARSON’S TAR BURNER, 


FOR USING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 


PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


These devices are all first-class. They will be sent toany responsible party for trial. No saie 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the Taree s STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., 457 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





















C. 


EEZE 


To saie 
ANY. 
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(Copyrighted, 1894, by the AMERICAN METER CO.) 


z AMERICAN METER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. INCORPORATED 1863, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING TABLE. 


MAY, 1903. 

































































| 


‘Wable No, 2. 
















































































i Table No. I. | NEW YORK 
a FOLLOWING THE cITY. 
= MOON. ALL NieHT 
+ LIGHTING. : 
A F Light. Extinguish. | Light. | je 
P.M. | A.M. 
‘ri, | 1) 7.20PM) 4.10 Am) 6.45 | 4.00 
Sat. | 2/11.10 4.10 6.45 | 4.00 
Sun. | 3/11.50 FQ) 4.00 6.45 | 4.00 
Mon.| 4(12.30 am} 4.00 6.45 | 4.00 
Tue. | 5} 1.10 4.00 6.45 | 4.00 
Wed.| 6| 1.40 | 4.00 | 6.45 | 4.00 
Thu. | 7} 2.10 | 4.00 6.55 | 3.40 
Fri. | 8} 2.50 | 4.00 6.55 | 3.40 
Sat 9] 3.20 4.00 6.55 | 3.40 
Sun. |10|NoL. |NoL. 6.55 | 3.40 
Mon. }11|NoL.rmu|)NoL. || 6,55 | 3.40 
Tue. |12);NoL. |NolL. || 6,55 | 3.40 
Wed. |13| 7.30 pm/10.00 pm| 6,55 | 3.40 
Thu. |14| 7.30  |10.50 | 7.00 | 3.30 
Fri. |15| 7.30 [11.40 || 7.00] 3.30 
Sat. |16| 7.30 {12.10 am|| 7.00 | 3.30 
Sun. |17| 7.40 [12.50 || 7.00 | 3.3 
Mon.|18| 7.40 | 1.20 || 7.00] 3.30 
rue. |19| 7.40 re} 2.00 || 7.00 | 3.30 
Wed. |20| 7.40 | 2.30 | 7.00 | 3.30 
Thu. )21| 7.40 3.00 7.10 | 3.15 
Fri. 22) 7.40 | 3.30 | 7.10] 3.15 
Sat. |23| 7.40 | 3.40 7.10 | 3.15 
Sun. 24] 7.50 | 3.40 7.10 | 3.15 
Mon. 25| 7.50 | 3.40 7.10 | 3.15 
Tue. 26) 7.50NM) 3.40 7.10 | 3.15 
Wed. 27| 7.50 | 3.40 7.10 | 3.15 
Thu. 28] 7.50 3.40 7.15 | 3.15 
Fri. (29| 7.50 3.40 7.15 | 3.15 
Sat. 30] 7.50 3.40 7.15 | 3.15 
Son. 31110.30 | 3.30 7.15 | 3.15 














TOTAL HOURS LIGHTING 
DURING 1903. 








By Table No. 1. By Table No. 2. 

Hrs.Min. Hrs.Min. 
January ....245.00 | January. ...423.20 
February. ..:92.00 | February. ..355.25 
March..... 201.00 | March... ..355.35 
April.... ...167.20 | April......298.50 
ee 152.00 | May .......264.50 
June...... 131.00 | June...... 234.25 
i. Pee 140.40 | July.......243.45 
August ....156.20 | August ....280.25 
September..171.20 | September. 321.15 
October... .198.20 | October .. ..374.30 
November... 216.30 | November ..401.40 
December. .232.10 | December. .433.45 



























ee \) Total, yr. .2203.40 | Total, yr...3987.45 
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NEW YORK, 33 Nassau Street. PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. CHICAGO, Foot of Orleans Street. BOSTON, 624 Tremont Bullding. 
CLEVELAND, 809 Cuyahoga Building. ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Building. SAN FRANCISCO, 712 Polk Street. 


WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 


eos» OF AMERICA .... 


cous. WelSbach System 
_ — Of Street Lighting, 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED AND PATENTED BURNER for 
STREET and PARK LIGHTING exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities and Towns. 

By means of the Welsbach System of street lighting the superiority 
of GAS over electricity for street lighting has been fully demonstrated. 











POINTS OF MERIT: 
Economical, 
It is Attractive, 
Successful, 
Up-to-date. 
IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


d 
Where there are no gas mains we can furnish an equally goo 

light by our SELF-GENERATING NAPATHA WELSBACH 
BURNER, and thereby supply a uniform light in all localities, 











Correspondence Solicited from Gas Companies and ‘Others 
Interested in Municipal and Outside Lighting. 


The Welsbach Gas Arc for Indoor Lighting. 


The cut tells the story—but not all of it. Get one lamp and light it- 
then the tale’s told from beginning to end. For one Welsbach Gas Ar: 
Lamp is a better salesman than 20 pages of advertising. 


Here’s what it would show if you give it a chance to prove its worth: 


. A mechanical construction and finish that insures the greatest dur- 
ability. 

. The renewal of mantles and the cleaning of globes without re- 
moval of globe. | 


. The greatest amount of candle power with least consumption of 
gas. uss 


. A by-pass cock so constructed as to permit all or only one mantle 
burning at a time. 


. A pilot light that consumes but 1 foot of gas in 24 hours. Costs 
1o Of a cent a day. . 


Give it a Chance to Tell its Own Story and it 
Won't Disappoint. 


Let us send you one lamp—doesn’t cost a fortune—and it will answe! 
every question you put to it; make good on every test given it. You 
know the only proof of the pudding ? What’s the use in a fellow telling 
you it tastes good? Taste it yourself, then you know. 


May we Send you ONE Lamp? 


WELSBACH COMPANY, 


GLOUCESTER, N. J., and CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE UNITED 
GAS IMPROVEMENT 
} COMPANY 


During the Year 1902 has been Awarded Contracts in the 
Following Places for 











(tandard Double-Guperheater Lowe Water (as Apparatus. 


iJ 


Atlantic City, N. J. | Flushing, N. Y. Norristown, Pa. 
Ardmore, Pa. | Hollidaysburg, Pa. | Norwalk, O. 
Auburn, N. Y. Houston, Tex. | Ocean City, N. J. 
- Belmar, N. J. Indianapolis, Ind. | Oklahoma City, O. T. 
i Blue Island, IIIs. Jersey City, N. J. | Oneonta, N. Y. 
Boonton, N. J. Laconia, N. H. | Plainfield, N. J. 
h: Brooklyn, N. Y. Lakewood, N. J. Portland, Me. 
Carlisle, Pa. . | La-Salle-Peru, Ills. Pottsville, Pa. 
a Champaign, Ills. Martinsville, Ind. Scranton, Pa. 
Coney Island, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. South Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e- Dallas, Tex. Newark, N. J. Suffern, N. Y. 
; Danville, Ills. New Brunswick, N. J. Swedesboro, N. J. 
ol Des Moines, Ia. New London, Conn. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Evanston, Ills. | New Orleans, La. Washington, N. C. 
tle Evansville, Ind. | Norfolk, Va. Woonsocket, R. I. 
sts TOTAL SETS, 1902, . . os ae 
TOTAL DAILY CAPACITY, 1902, — 32, 825, 000 cubic feet. 
it TOTAL SETS TO DATE, .... . o« «eee 
TOTAL DAILY CAPACITY, .. . 20 Ore, 000 cubic feet. 


vel 
‘Ou 
ing 


The United as Improvement Company, 


Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1658. Incorporated 1890. 


Cnas. E. GReGorY, gg Davip R., DAty, V.-Prest. & Treas. 
. D, ABERNETRY, Sec. 


J.H.Gautier &Co. 


Greene & Essex Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


2=ea 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES 


202 

Ground Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Cround 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. 

20a 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNACE 
Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
88 VAN DYKE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS & SET- 
TINGS, GENERATOR LIN- 
INGS. SPECIALTIES. 


























Established 1854. Incorporated 1869. 


LACLEDE 
Fire Brick Manufg. Co., 


CAS RETORTS . . 
nanatactarerot § FIRE BRICK © ® 
RETORT SETTINGS 


Water Gas Cupola Linings, Fire Clay, Etc. 


Proprietors for the U. S., Coze System ot 
Inclined Benches, 
Estimates ‘ul 
nonns  eS for Most Successf 


Also for Free- pwns and Full and Half- nn cel ae 
Benches, for Burning either Coa’ 
n the Furnaces. 


Cor. Manchester’ end Sulphur Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 














CYR OS BORCNEP CC. 


23 ° STALOU FACE FIM ALA AA USA, 


FIRE Brick 
CLAY RETORTS 














Derroir Crry Gas Company, | 
Detroit, Mich., 3-26-1903. | 
Mr. Oscar B. Weber, 
Care Adam Weber Sons, 
Park Row Building, 
New York, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir: The carbonizirg and 
fuel results of the eight berches of 
6’s erected by you in 1902 at our sta- 
tion “B” are as follows: 


Coal Fuel Fuel Used per Ton 
Carbonized. Used. Coal Carbonize, 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
ve Coal, 430,000 } ‘ 
Oct., 2,663,060 Gore qy0005 331 


Nov., 2,668,867 
Dec., 2,879,810  “ 
Jan., 2,905,510 
Feb., 2,630,580“ 

I consider these bench fuel results 
excellent and fully equal to my ex. 
pectations. The firebrick material 
and the workmanship on the benches 
I consider first-class and high grade 
in every respect. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) PAUL DOTY, 


GENERAL Manacen. 


Coal, 405,290 303 
444,000 308 
446,150 307 
393,100 298 





Nots.—Retorts 14 inches by 25 inches by 9 feet 6 inches. 











ISAAC C, BAXTER, President. 


Works, 
LOCKPORT STATION, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


Successor to WILLIAM CARDNER & SON. 


Fire Clay Goods for Gas Works. 





PETER YOUNG, Sec’y and Treas. 


Address all communications to 


JAMES GARDNER, JR., CoO., JAMES GARDNER, JR. CO., Room 202 Lewis B’I'dg 








HENRY MAURER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


B EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY 8 


ETORT WORK 


WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y. 


Clay Gas Retorts, 


BEN CEHt SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT 


A Cement of great value for patching retorts, eg on 
mouthpieces, making = bench-work joints, lining blast 
furnaces and cupolas. This cement is mixed ready for use. 
Economic and thorough in its work. Fully warranted to stick. 


Price List, f.o.b. Galesburg, IUs., or Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Casks, 400 to 800 pounds. at 5 cents r pound. 
In Kegs, 100 to 200) ead 
In Kegs less than 100 * ih Cee 


C. L.GEROULD, Galesburg, Ills. 


For orders East of Buffalo, N. Y., or Pittsburg, Pa.. freight 
will be paid to these points. 











The Gas Engineer’s 
Pocket-Book, 


By HENRY O’CONNOR. 





Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the 
Manufacture, Distribution and Use of Coal Gas, 
and the Construction of Gas Works. 





PRICE, $3.60. 





For,Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 





Tueo. J. Smits, Prest. J.A. Taytor. Sec. 
A. Lams, Vice-Prest. and Supt. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Our Improved Half and Full Dept 
Benches have been Adopted by 
Many Gas Companies. 


WALDO BROS., 102 MILE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for New England States. 














JOHN DELL, 
President and General Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





ESTABLISHED 


MISSOURI FIRE BRICK C0,, oa 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Cupola Linings, Etc. 








poe Furnaces, to Burn either Coal or Coke, and Arranged for Front or Rear Clinkering. The 
Mitchell is the Original Coal Firing Bench. We also Erect Plain Benches with One to Six 


e are the Exclusive Agents for the Mitchell Patent Benches, Constructed with Half or 4 City Office: oT LOU q 
Rotorts. 411 Olive Street 
YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. Continental Bank, 
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GHRISTOPHER GUNNINGHAM, 


PROPRIBTOR, 


THE NOVELTY TEAM BOILER WORKS, 


BROOKLYN, N. WY. 
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STORAGE TANKS FOR GAS WORKS, 
‘| To Retain Fluid Material of Any Sort. 





PIPING IN AND AROUND GAS WORKS. 





Work Done for Several of the Largest Gas Companies in 
America Stands as Reference. 








Purifier | 
Trays. 


4] We make the strongest 
and cheapest Trays now on 
the market. Bolted and 


® || 


Screens. Elevator 





0, 


Chains. 





Rubbe 
Church’s Patent Trays, for | eaveyerd. 
lime or iron sponge. Write 
for booklet. 


John Cabot, 


553-557 West Thirty-third St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Bristol’s Reeording 


PRESSURE 
GAUGE. 


For continuous re- 
cords of 
Street 
Gas Pressure. 
Simple in con- 






struction, 
accurate in operation 


47 Fully Guaranteed. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE BRISTOL 6O., 


Waterbury, Conn. 








Silwer Medal, Paris Exposition. 





and low in price. | 











COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Butte, Mont., Kansas City, St. Louis. 


ADDRESS, Jefirey Crushers. ; 
THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., | 
i 





The Gas Engineer’s Laboratory Handbook, 


By JOHN HORNBY, F.I.C. Price, $2.50, 
Orders may be sent to 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N. Y. 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY, 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


TIDEWATER SALES AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Gas Coal, 
Old Kentucky Shale and 0. K. Boghead. 


SHIPMENTS FROM NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK 


BERWIND-WHITE COAL MINING COMPANY'S 
Qeean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


Offices: ; STRIGTLY High Grade. .... 
Washington Building, New York. verguby + repered. 


ee For Gas Making or 
Betz Building, Philadelphia. tieavy Steaming 


A. GC, M. AZOY, General Agent, 1 Broadway, New York. 


Guif Refi Refining Company 


REFINERS 


TEXAS 
PETROLEUM 


HIGH GRADE 


Gea s&s Oi xk 


A SPECIALTY 
GENERAL OFFICES 


REFINERIES AT FRICK BUILDING 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. PITTSBURC, PA. 
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KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER. 


Strong, Simple, Durable. Will 
Crush any Size Desired. 
Cc. M. KELLER, 
Sec. & Supt. Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 
Correspondence Solicited. 















what size of pipe to use to convey any quantity 
of gas, any distance, with any loss of pressure 
and any initial or final pressure? Then use 


Cox’s Gas Flow Computer, 


as it gives this information accurately at sight, 
without mental effort. No calculations needed. 
Saves time, money and mistakes. 





Price, 6.5 x 8 inchez, in cloth case, $2.50. For 
sale by 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine St., N. Y. 


POOLE ON FUELS. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 
By HERMAN POOLE, F.C.S. 














— oa 


Second Edition. Price, $3- For Sale by 


A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Sr., N.Y. City. 


BINDER for the JOURNAL. 











Price, $1.00. 


a 


A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, N.Y. 





Epmuunp H. McCutioves, 
President. 


Cuas. F. GoDsHALL, 
Treasurer. 


H. C. ADAMs, 
Secretary. 


[HE WESTMORELAND COAL 60. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


Henry WHARTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 





POINTS OF SHBIYPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY,N. J, 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this ren seg its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South $d St., Phila., Pa. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY C0O., 
ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Tilting Coal and Coke Cars, Breaker Rolls, 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
e ELT MACHINERY for HANULING 
COAL, COKE, OXIDE, ETu 

Machinery designed and erected to suit 


existing conditions and available space. 


Srecial Catalogue No, 31 Sent upon Application. 
$< 
PHILADELPHIA, LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO. 


THE SUN OIL CO. 


Crude Oil, Gas Naphtha, 
Refined Petroleum, Gas Oil. 
‘Toledo, O., and Pittsbnureh, Pa. 














* Link-Belt” Breaker- 




















PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


GAS HNGINES, 


With Instructions 


for Care and Working of the Same. 


By G&G. LIBCHRFELD, C.E. 


= 
‘Translated with Permission ofthe Author, by GEO. M. R«ICHMon nD, M.B. 


=_—— PRICE, $1.00.—x 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
Principal Office & Works, Waltham, Mass. © Boston Office, R’m 18, Vulcan Bldg,, 8 Oliver st, 


Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. Tubular, 
Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 














Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors, 
Y Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 


Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 
Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
plete Gas Works. 


Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, and 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 














BAXTER & YOUNG, A. E. BOARDMAN, C. E.,| DAVID LEAVITT HOUGH, 


Particular attention given to Gas, Water and Electric 
GAS ENGINEERS. Plants. Long and successful experience CONTRACTOR . 


with the problem and practice of . 
PARK ROW BUILDING, N. Y. 
Reninetion end Velen dtiediaiabed Filtration for Public Water Supply. 


Artificial and Natural Gas Properties. BREVARD, N. C. . 3 
COMPLETE CAS WORKS ERECTED: Practical Photometry, 


Artificial and Natural Gas By William Joseph Dibdin 


Mains Furnished and Laia.| G@0, shepard Page’s SOMS:; price... . 3.00 


GAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED, 
GAS MAGHINERY. FOR SALE BY 
OFFICE : WAYNE COUNTY BANK BUILDING, Correspondence Solicited. A.M. CALLENDER & CO., 


Ro ms 201 & 202. DETROIT, MICH. | 180 Fulton Street, New York City.) No.42 Pine Street, New York City. 


KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Latest Design Rotary fxhauster, ——~— 
—=— With futomatic (overnor, 


Single or Double-Lift Gasholders, 
WITH OR WITHOUT STEEL TANKS. 
Storage Oil Tanks, Condensers and Scrubbers. 


Purifying Boxes, with Cover-Lifting Apparatus, Center Seal or Valve System Connections and Oxide Elevator. 
REVERSIBLE WOOD PURIFYING AND SCRUBBING TRAYS. 


Mouthpieces, Standpipes, Etc; in Fact, All Classes of Ironwork for Benches. 
DOUBLE GATE ALL IRON GAS VALVES, 3 TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALL SIZES OF STREET SPECIAL CASTINCS. 


FoRTT WAYNE. TEND. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


BAL, TIMORESE, MD. 











flesigners 
and 
Builders 
of 
(jas Works. 


iin PATENT STANDARD WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


The best apparatus for the extraction of all Ammonia and a large proportion 
of Carbonic Acid and Sulphureted Hydrogen. The Scrubber has been materially 
improved and is provided with patented Wooden Segmental Grids, instead of 
~~ Metallic Discs, thus reducing the weight on shaft and power for operating same. 


Coal and Water Gas Installations of the Most Modern and Complete Types. 


BENCHES WITH INCLINED RETORTS. 


ir System Stettiner Chamotte Fabrik, Actien Gesellschaft, of Stettin, Germany. 
) 


GASHOLDERS OF ALL SIZES. 


General Western Agents, THE LLOYD CONSTRUCTION CO., of Detroit, Mich. 


Hole 
Ss, |,essees the 
femme «Walter (as 
mieeeeee= §=— Process. 
























QUINTARD IRON WORKS, Se ae ARTHUR G. GLASGOW, M.E.,M. Inst.C. E. 
N. F. PALMER. FIUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


Foot of 12th St. & East River, New York, | 


BANK OF COMMERCE BLDC., 38 VICTORIA STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
es 31 Nassau Street, London S.W., 
1 
GAS APPARATUS. | New York. E England. 
' | 


CONSULTING CAS AND ELECTRIC LICHT ENCINEERS. 
PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 


Complete Works Erected. 











L FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Engineer. COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS MADE. 
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R. D. WOOD & CO,, 


400 CHHSTNUT hl PHILADELPHIA. 








URERS OF BUILDERS OF 


Cast Iron Pipe.| Gasholders. 


HEAVY LOAM CASTINGS, Single, Double and Triple Lifts, with or without Metal Tanks 


Dunham Specials, PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 


Hydraulic Work SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. 


LAMP POSTS, VALVES, ETC., Cutler’s Patent Freezing Preventer for 
Gas Power Plants with Producers. 3! Holder Cups. 

















ISBELL-PORTER CoO., 


ENCINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


Construction and Extension of Gas Works. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Ironwork and Machinery Required in a Gas Plant. 


Estimates, Drawings and Specifications furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, 
or Extension of Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 


245 Broadway, New York Gity. —orrices- Bridge & Ogden Sts., Newark, N. J. 











The Continental Iron Works, 


THOMAS F. ROWLAND, President. 
WARREN E. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS F, ROWLAND, JR., Secretary & Treasurer. 


West and Calyer Sts. (Near 10th & 23d St. Ferries 
NEW YORK, Borough of Brooklyn. 





BUILDERS OF 


Gas Holders. 


Single and Multiple Section Gas Holders a Specialty. 


STEEL GAS HOLDER TANKS. 


BENCH CASTINCS, RETORT LIDS. 


Hydraulic Mains,- Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, Etc. 


Self-Sealing Retort Mouthpieces & Lids 


For Round, Oval, or “D” Retorts. 
ILLUMINATING GAS! FUEL GAS! 


THE LOOMIS PROCESS. “sensstor Basdvook, 


Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell , - 
and Henry Disston’s Son’s Saw Works feces Be Rees as By JOHN HORNBY, F.L.C. 


The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. Price, $2.50. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, - . Hartford, Conn. 














A. M. CALLENDER & CO, 42 Pine St., N.Y. City 
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THE STACEY MANUFACTURING CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gasholders, Steel Tanks, 


| AND ALL IRONWORK ¢&@ MAGHINERY REQUIRED IN A GAS PLANT. 
ALSO THE ONLY AUTHORIZED MANUFACTURERS OF 


PTE Gholla =— Of bas Puritleation. 


OF FICE Ss: 


No. 239 Mill Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. ‘Phone, West 690. 


eae PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND STIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


RITER=-CONLEY MFG. CO., 
GASHOLDERS, with or without Steel Tanks. 


Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Oil Tanks, Smoke Stacks 
» STEEL ROOFS and BUILDINGS. 

PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

j 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pittsburg, Pa. EASTERN OFFICE: 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





—_— 























WM. HENRY WHITE, 


4 No. 62 Wall Street, - - - New York City. 


5. ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 

OAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 

ds respondence with Gas Compan — ite: extending o es oving their Plants respectfully invited. 
ot tate iates Fur 








1 1902 DIRECTORY 1902 


OF AMERICAN GAS COMPANIES. 





Price, - ~ - - - - 85.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & co., - No, 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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Qe te, 1842 = Pelly & Fowler, = 1903 
‘ LAUREL IRON WORKS. 
Office, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 

















Single or Telescopic. With or Without Iron or Steel Tanks. 
OlL TANKS, WATER TANKS, AND GENERAL WROUGHT IRON WORK. 


S55 LOGAN IRON WORKS, 


Brooklyn, N. WY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single or Multiple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Complete with Steel Tanks. 
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BENCHES,. SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, 
PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 
Self-Sealing Retort Lids, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 





Contractors for 
Complete Works. 





ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
a 


Cc. W. BLODGET’S 
HOT GAS SCRUBBER. 


Gas Analysts Manual, 


By JAQUES ABADY, M. Inst. Mech. E. 
(Incorporating F. W. Hartley’s “Gas Analyst’s Manual” and “Gas Measurement.”) 
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from the Union Gas Light Company, of East New York 
Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt of order. 











Ninety-three Illustrations and Nine Folding Plates. 
Bound in Handsome Half Leather. Price, - $6.50. 





FOR SALE BY 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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: Gstablished 1854. 


D. McDONALD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WeT AND DRY METERS, STATION METERS AND METER PROVERS. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER. 


Se 








The amount of gas delivered for 


the coin can be instantly and The gas registered agrees abso- 


positively changed without re- lutely with the amount pur- 


moving the meter or replacing chased by the coin. 


any parts. 











WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 


OVER 120,000 OF THESE METERS, 


ALL OF WHICH ARE GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


561 West Forty-seventh Street, | 51, 53 & 55 mereeeter Street, | Jefferson and Morroe Streets, 
NEW YORK. ALBANY, N. CHICACO. 





.f{ THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER GO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ROTARY POSITIVE PRESSURE GAS EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS AND all 








a a it ope 
oJ 
Se 


ae oe 
cs. 





HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL, IN CAPACITY RANGING FROM 9,000 to 1,800,000 CU. FEET DISPLACEMENT PER HOUR. 
CONNERSVILLE BLOWER C0., Connersville, Ind. EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 95-07 Liberty St., New York City. 
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“TATHONEL TUFTS JUETER O0., 


ESTABLISHED 8 MEDFO R D S STR FE EET, B Os T ON, MASS ’ 


Consumers’ Dry Gas Meters. 
Station Meters of Any Capacity. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 
MARYLAND METER CO., 


BALTIMORE, North and Saratoga Streets. CHICAGO, 88 to 92 Jackson Boulevard. 

















CONSUMERS’ AND STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL REPAIR WORK. 
2 a 


“Have you Seen our Complaint Meter?” 


imme: You Wns 


Just now, as the freight 
traffic is so congested it is 
no longer safe to count on a 
prompt delivery, then send 
us your orders for immedi- 
ate attention, and we will 
fulfill your happiest antici- 
pations. 
KEYSTONE METER CO., 


RovvERseFoRnRnyD, PFA. 


FIELD'S ANALYSIS 


Eor the Wear 1901. 


An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakings in England, Scotland and Ireland. Being the 33d Year of 
Publication. Compiled and Arranged by 


JOHN WV. FIELD, 


Secretary and General Manager of The Gas Light and Coke Company, London 


Price $5. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - No. 42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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‘fem | AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS. 


PREPAYMENT METERS. 


———— THEIR CONSTRUCTION IS SUCH THAT THEY MAY BE READILY 
se — s% READJUSTED WHEN THE SCALE OF CAS RATES IS CHANCED. 











4 




















HELME & McILHENNY, 
Established 1848. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete. 


a —__METERS REPAIRED__.. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents. Strong. Simple. PROMPT ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


METRIC METAL COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS. 


Special Attention given to Repairing METERS of all Makes. 

















FACTORY AT ERIE, PA. 








This is the best time 
to look after your repairing. 


Seventy per cent. of old meters run slow. You are losing money 
on them. Let us put them in shape for you, a few at a time, until your 
entire meter equipment is made as good as new. _ It is better to attend 
to this matter now, before the Gas Stove season is at its height. Prob- 
ably we can do such work in our factory better and cheaper than you 
can do it at home, and just now we can do it promptly. 





The BUHL METERS are as good Meters as you can get. 


DETROIT METER COPFIPANY, = = Detroit, (ich. 
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Advertisement 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., Mirs. of Gas Meters, etc., 


Nos. 1513, 1515, 1517, 1519 & 1521 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
559 West 47th Street, New York, 34 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
Occupies this Space Every Alternate Week. 


Don't mix Mm money vit OU ng 
Don't Tun ammonia int the sewer !| 


UoE “WESTERN Gd” GONGENTRATORS!!! 


They are the machines that transform ordinary 
crude liquor (usually of about 1 per cent. strength) 
into concentrated liquor of 16 to 17 per cent. 
strength, at a total cost averaging less than Io 
per cent. of the market value of the concentrated 
liquor. 




















Wed like to see your scribe under an inquiry. 











WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION FOMPANY. 


GAS “ENGINEERS, 
SAN FRANCISCO. FORT WAYNE. NEW YORK. 














